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Fig. 1.—Suir ror Boy rrom 
4 70 6 YEARS OLD. 
For description see 
Supplement, 


DESSERTS FOR CONVALESCENTS. 
By JULIET CORSON. 


ARIETY in food is an incentive to appetite in convalescence, 

especially if the recovery is tedious. The hours seem woful- 
ly long when one is just strong enough to feel the desire to get 
well, and yet has not the ability to think continuously or to have 
the time filled with reading or conversation. At this stage of sick- 
ness the mind is apt to dwell upon the food, of which frequent sup- 
plies are required to meet the demands of returning vitality, and 
if there is sameness about it, the capricious appetite soon rejects 
it; on the other hand, if in the intervals between the more sub- 
stantial meals, which include broth, or meat, or poultry, some small 
delicacy can be offered as a variation to the routine fruit and jel- 
lies, it will prove acceptable. There are so many dishes of this 
sort that a pleasant surprise can always be afforded to the invalid, 
and none of them are difficult to prepare. All of them can be 





Fig. 2.—Dress ror Gir. FROM 
8 tro 10 Years OLD. 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, IIL., Figs. 15-24, 
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GIRLS’ AND BOYS’ WINTER SUITS. 


Fig. 3.—C.Loak FoR GIRL FROM 





Fig. 4.—JAckET FOR GIRL FROM 





Fig. 6.—Dress ror Girt FROM 


12 ro 14 YEARS OLD. 10 to 12 Years OLD, 11 ro 13 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see For description see For description see 
Supplement, No. VL, Figs. 32-38, Supplement. Supplement, 


Fig. 5.—Svuit ror Boy rrom 6 to 8 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs, 39-47. 


used as desserts at the regular dinner, and they are so simply com- 
posed as to be easily digested. Of course the physician should be 
consulted as to their suitability to the patient’s condition, but un- 
der the ordinary circumstances of convalescence none of them are 
harmful, _ Directions for preparing a number are given below, con- 
siderable space being given to ice-creams and ices, because the 
creams are cooling and nutritious, and the ices refreshing in the 
extreme. With an ordinary two-quart freezer and a little ice and 
salt, creams and ices can be made in about an hour, unless they 
are wanted very hard, in which case it is necessary to pack them 
in ice after they are frozen; for ordinary use this is quite unne- 
cessary. 

DIRECTIONS FOR WORKING AN Ice-creEAM Freezer.—All parts of 
the freezer being made perfectly clean and dry, slightly oil the cog- 
wheel and crank attached to the wooden cover with sweet olive 
oil, so that the freezer may be turned easily; fit a cork or a wood- 
en plug into the hole near the bottom of the wooden tub, place the 





freezer in it in the proper position, and pack the freezing mixture 
around it; bore a small hole just under the upper hoop of the tub 
to permit the escape of superfluous water during freezing, so that 
none can enter the can, but do not withdraw the cork at the bot- 
tom of the tub, as the water formed by the melted freezing mix- 
ture is cold enough to freeze the cream. The freezing mixture is 
composed of three parts of pounded ice and one part of salt, and 
there should be enough of it to reach within an inch of the top of 
the can, but not enough to penetrate it when it is uncovered, Aft- 
er preparing the cream or ice as directed below, let it be quite 
cold, then pour it into the can, put in the beater, fit on the cover, 
and let the cream stand for five minutes to chill; then begin to 
turn the crank slowly; turn it for about fifteen minutes. Then 
see if the cream is sufficiently frozen ; if it is not, replace the cover, 
without allowing any of the salt and water to penetrate to the 
cream, and continue the freezing. When the cream is wanted 
very hard, proceed as follows; after freezing it to the ordinary 
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consistency, remove the beater, press the cream 
down in the can, cover the can, and close the 
aperture in it with a cork, draw ‘off part of the 
water through the hole at the bottom of the tub, 
refill the tub with more of the freezing mixture, 
throw a blanket or a piece of soft woollen carpet 
over it, and let it stand in a cool place for an 
hour or longer, until the cream is as hard as it is 
desired. 

Cxocotate Ick-Cream (the most nutritious of 
all ice-creams, but slightly less digestible than those 
made of pure cream).—Grate one ounce of pure 
chocolate, put it over the fire with one gill of 
milk, and stir it until it is dissolved; then add 
it to one quart of cream, together with six 
ounces of sugar, and stir all these ingredients to- 
gether until the sugar is dissolved; then freeze 
the cream as directed above. Sometimes the 
yolk of one egg, beaten and strained, is added to 
the above mixture before freezing it. 

Vania Ick-Cream (slightly less nutritious than 
chocolate cream, but more digestible, unless the 
pieces of the vanilla bean are left in the eream).— 
One vanilla bean chopped fine, or pounded in a 
mortar, and boiled for five minutes in two gills of 
milk, will flavor ten quarts of cream; the milk is 
strained, and used for flavoring, or both milk 
and bean are added to the cream; flavor a quart 
of cream, and sweeten it to taste with about 
six ounces of sugar; then freeze it as directed 
above. 

Lemon or ORANGE Ick-Cream (nutritious, digest- 
ible, and slightly laxative).—Grate the thin yellow 
rind and squeeze the juice of one lemon or one 
large orange; add to one quart of cream the 
grated rind, and six ounces of sugar if the orange 
is used, or eight ounces if the lemon is pre- 
ferred; half freeze the cream as directed above, 
then stir in the fruit juice, and complete the 
freezing. 

Frurr Ice-Cream (nutritive, digestible, and laxa- 
tive).—Use any fruit preferred—berries, grapes, 
peaches, pears, bananas, or pine-apple ; reduce the 
fruit to a pulp, allowing half a pint of fruit pulp 
to each quart of cream; mix the fruit pulp with 
four ounces of sugar, and let it stand till the 
cream is half frozen; sweeten a quart of cream 
with four ounces of sugar, and half freeze it as 
directed above; then add the fruit and sugar, 
and complete the freezing. Bananas and pears 
require less sugar than other fruits. 

Warer Ick (cooling, refreshing, and laxative).— 
To one quart of water add the grated rind and 
juice of four large sour oranges and half a lemon, 
and a pound of sugar, and freeze as directed 
above—for OranGe Ice. 

To one quart of water add the grated rind of 
two lemons, the juice of four, and a pound or 
more of sugar, and freeze—for Lemon Icz. The 
grated rind may be omitted if digestion is feeble. 

To one quart of water add one medium-size 
pine-apple grated fine, the juice of one lemon, and 
a pound of sugar, or only the juice of the pine- 
apple and lemon—for Prvg-appce Ice. 

Roman Puncu is water ice with a gill of the 
best Jamaica rum or brandy added to each quart 
of ice before freezing (of course it is stimulating). 

Wurrrep Jetty (cooling and refreshing, nutri- 
tious and digestible, according to the nature of its 
ingredients).—W arm any jelly slightly, only until 
it is melted, then pour it into a bowl set in a 
basin of pounded ice, and beat it with an egg 
whip until it becomes a stiff froth ; then use it at 
once, or harden it in a mould, and use it when 
desired. 

Snow Cream (nutritious, digestible, and stimu- 
lating).—Stir together one pint of cream, the 
whites of four eggs, one gill of the best brandy, 
and sugar to taste; when the sugar is dissolved, 
whip the cream with an egg whip until a froth 
rises ; let it stand for a minute, and then skim off 
the froth, and put it into a colander set in a dish ; 
repeat the whipping and skimming until no more 
froth rises; then put the residue of the cream, 
together with that which has drained from the 
froth, over the fire, and stir it until it is scalding 
hot; put it directly into glasses, filling them 
gradually two-thirds full, and cool them; then 
heap the froth in every glass, and keep them in 
a cold place until required, 

Frurr Cream (nutritious, digestible, and laza- 
tive).—Mix together half a pint of any fruit juice, 
a pint and a half of cream, the juice of a lemon, 
and ten ounces of sugar; then whip the mixture 
as directed in the recipe for snow cream, and 
serve it in glasses. 

Lemon Sytiasvus (nutritious, laxative, and stim- 
ulating ).—Mix together a pint and a half of cream, 
the whites of six eggs, the juice of three lemons, 
a gill of good wine, and a pound of sugar, and 
whip, and serve in glasses as directed in the re- 
cipe for snow cream. 

Icetanp Moss anp Fruit Jetty (nutritious, 
tonic, and digestible).—Pick over and wash in 
cold water a quarter of a pound of moss, and 
boil it until dissolved in a quart of water; then 
strain it, mix with it while hot half a glass of 
any fruit jelly or fresh fruit juice, and sugar to 
sweeten it palatably; stir it until the sugar is 
dissolved, and then cool it. 

Bianc-Manoe anv Frurt (slightly nutritious and 
demulcent).—Make some blanc-mange as directed 
in the recipes on the wrappers of cornstarch or 
gelatine, ard cool it in smal! deep saucers; when 
it is cold hollow out the middle of each mould of 
blane-mange, and lay in it half a preserved peach 
or apricot; serve it cold. 

Onancr Puppines (nutritious and digestible).— 
Soak a cupful of stale bread in half a cupful of 
milk until it ean be beaten to a pulp; mix with 
it the grated rind of one orange, the juice of two, 
sugar to taste, and the yolks of two raw eggs ; 
butter six small cups, and set them in a pan of 
hot water; then beat the whites of two eggs to 
a stiff froth, mix them lightly with the other in- 
gredients, partly fill the cups, and bake the pud- 
dings until the egg is done in a moderate oven— 
about fifteen or twenty minutes will be required ; 
serve the puddings hot. 
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RE-OPENING OF THE ART COMPETITION. 


The judges appointed to award the prizes in the 
Art Competition for the illustration of AL¥RED 
Domerr’s “Christmas Hymn” have reported [see 
Harpre’s Wrekty dated September 1| that they 
“are not justified by the conditions of the compe- 
tition in awarding any prize whatsoever.” Three 
hundred and thirty-eight drawings entered into the 
competition, and twenty-three were received after 
the 1st of August—too late to be considered. 

Pursuant to the intimation given in their origi- 
nal“ offer to young American artists,” the Messrs. 
Harper have determined to re-open the competi- 
tion, enlarging its scope and modifying the limita- 
tion as to age, in accordance with suggestions made 
by the judges. 

For the best original illustration appropriate to 
Christmas—the drawing to be suitable for publi- 
cation in Harper’s MaGazinr, to be meade expe- 
cially for this competition, and to be the exclusive 
work of an American artist not over twenty-seven 
years of age—Myssrs. Harrer & Brorners offer 
an award of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
upon the honorable understanding that the success- 
Jul competitor shall use the same for the prosecu- 
tion of art study in one or more of the best Amer- 
ican schools, including also a sojourn abroad of at 
least six months for the study of the old masters, 
The award will be paid in such installments and 
at such times as shall best suit the convenience of 
the recipient for the purposes specified. 

The drawings must be received by Mussrs. Har- 
per & Brotuers, at Franklin Square, New York, 
not later than March 1, 1884, addressed “ Art 
Competition, Harper's Magazine” ; and each must 
be designated by an assumed name or motto, which 
should aiso be given, together with the real name, 
age, and residence of the artist, in a sealed envel. 
ope securely attac ‘hed to the dr awing, and not to be 
opened until the result of the competition shall 
have been determined. The name of the success- 
Sul competitor will not be publicly announced until 
the publication of the drawing. 

Mr. R. Swain Girrorp, N.A., Mr. F. D. Miter, 
A.N.A., and Mr. Cuarves Parsons, A.N.A., Super- 
intendent of the Art Department at Harrer & 
Brotners’, will act as judges of the competition. 

The treatment of the subject i is left to the artist, 
limited only by the specia! reference to Christmas. 
Hither the Bible story of the Nativity, or the social 
features of Christmas, past or present, may be 
chosen for illustration. The judges, in making 
the award, will take into consideration not only 
the technical art value of each drawing, but also 
the appropriateness of the a 9 selected, the suffi- 
ciency of the illustration, and especially the origi- 
nality of the conception and treatment. The com- 
bination of —_— designs in a single picture 
should be avoided. 

It is intendea to engrave the successful drawing 
as one page for Haxpen’s MaGazine for December, 
1884; and should others submitted be found suit- 
able, second, third, and fourth awards will be made, 
as follows: one page Harper's Werkty, $500 ; 
one page Harper’s Bazar, $500; one page Har- 
peR’s YounG Peopie, $500: these awards not to 
be subject to the above-mentioned understanding as 
to “ the prosecution of art study,” ete. 

Franxurn Square, N. Y., September 8, 1883. 





NEW-YEAR’S DAY. 


T seems the most natural thing in the 
world that we should stop in the whirl 
of every-day life and business and mark the 
point of the beginning of a new year, and 
mark it, when we can, with the white stone 
of cheerful holidays, whose gifts and greet- 
ings are things pleasant to remember on 
days that have no white stone or anything 
else to mark them. People stop to take note 
of few holidays so universally as of New- 
Year’s—people from one side of the round 
globe to the other, and of all religions. 
But dmong the various manners in which 
they make a circumstance ot it, we think 
there is no prettier custom attached to its 
keeping than the almost immemorial one 
with which in many parts of the country 
the day is honored by those gentlemen who 
pass it in calling upon their friends. 

It is true that for the moment this genial 
Knickerbocker custom is under a cloud in 
the land of its birth, being banned by the 
exclusive five thousand who are supposed 
to constitute the créme de la créme of New 
York society, and who set the fashion of 
neglecting the Dutch New-Year’s for the 
English Christmas. But this time-honored 
festival is too deeply rooted to be thus sum- 
marily banished, and will continue to be 
observed by many until a sudden revolu- 
tion brings it again on the top wave of 
fashion. . 

There is surely something very human 
and social in this payment of the compli- 
ment which lies in showing that the exist- 
ence of friends is remembered, and remem- 
bered at the cost of the exertion of a per- 
sonal visit, and in the answer made by the 
decorated drawing-room, beautiful toilettes, 
glittering and bountiful lunch tables, and 
cordial welcomes. There is a certain mutu- 
al interest in the affair, which has some- 
thing about it more unselfish than is usual 





with social affairs, the one party glad to vis- 
it, the other to receive, both making a festa 
of the thing, renewing old associations, mak- 
ing new ones, and doing a great deal toward 
lifting stale customs into the ideal. 

The practice of general calling as it per- 
tains in society among women from one 
day’s end to the other, year in and year out, 
is a very different matter in its spirit from 
this practice of the New-Year’s call of gen- 
tlemen, made once a twelvemonth, often the 
only sacrifice to friendship, acquaintance, 
and auld-lang-syne that it is in the power 
of a busy man to make. The mere call of 
society made by ladies of more or less pre- 
tensions to fashion is a concern often of 
routine and etiquette only, a means of re- 
taining one’s place in the calling throng, a 
following of the manners of others; some- 
thing that more commonly than not might 
be done by means of cards and the postal serv- 
ice, and so suit the convenience of all par- 
ties better than it is now suited; for we all 
know the burden that rests upon the mind 
when there is an accumulation of morning 
calls to be made, till not one day nor many 
days will suffice to clear the list—a list that 
can only be cleared by the use of the spe- 
cial days announced by all receiving calls 
as those of their receptions, since to call 
upon any other day would be simply to say 
one did not care whether hostesses were 
at home or not. And we are all familiar, 
also, in country places, where calling is on 
a less formal scale, and all days are recep- 
tion days, with the sense of relief that comes 
to the caller when the word whose equiva- 
lent is “not at home” is spoken, and the 
caller turns away, not glad because failing 
to see the person, but glad because time 
is not long enough for all the people one 
ought to see. That sort of calling, indeed, 
is largely on the fictitious side of the usages 
of society, the side which is artificial, and 
in whose hollow forms so little of the breath 
of life is breathed that we are always ex- 
pecting to see the whole fabric crumble and 
dissolve, and a more sincere habit take its 
place—a habit in which the immensity of 
time wasted for purposes in which there is 
no heart and little pleasure shall be turned 
to account, and used in infinitely more bene- 
ficial ways. For in the time thus wasted 
what books might not be read, what work 
might not be done, what art might not be 
pursued, what charities might not be car- 
ried into effect, What enjoyment of pictures 
and musie and nature might not be had! 

Still, we would not be understood as hav- 
ing no sympathy with or approval of the 
practice of general calling. There is oc- 
casionally, if not always, a considerable 
amount of pleasure derived from it, with 
all its inconveniences, and one sees people 
by its means, and undergoes a rubbing up 
and polishing of the wits that it is possible 
might not be had otherwise. One has the 
pleasure, too, on such events, of wearing 
one’s best .array, and although that may 
seem a trivial e] t of p re, it is oft- 
en a very excellent tonic to the housewife 
whose circumstances or whose many labors 
do not allow her to appear in her best ar- 
ray too frequently—a tonic to the nerves 
and au enlivener of the spirits, which seem 
to depend so upon strong resistant nerves, 
nerves that need the invigoration of the 
outing, even if the outing is itself but a 
different sort of work, and that, it 1s not im- 
possible, get more invigoration than fatigue 
from the business. And when all is said, as 
DIsRAkELI remarks in discussing the society 
of Hades and Elysium, “when we first en- 
ter society we are everywhere; yet there 
are few, I imagine, who, after a season, do 
not subside into a coterie”; and this sim- 
plifies the calling business exceedingly, ex- 
cept for occasional periods of conviction of 
sin in regard to the duties owed to one’s 
general acquaintance. 

But the calling that gentlemen do on 
New-Year’s Day has almost nothing in com- 
mon with all this. It is not a thing of 
empty meaning, but should be, and gener- 
ally is, the result of a carefully prepared 
list of those whose acquaintance they value 
and wish to maintain, and those whom they 
kindly desire to compliment. Perhaps they 
are not in the rush and swell of society, but 
this day gives them the opportunity of see- 
ing all those of the sight of whom they have 
been deprived by this fact; it shows them 
the intericy of a number of homes appear- 
ing at their best, affords them the luxuri- 
ous enjoyment of believing that those who 
receive them are really delighted to do so, 
as indeed they almost always are, of believ- 
ing they give pleasure, as they do, and al- 
lows afterward a satisfied sense of duty 
done, and an amount of pleasant reminis- 
cence that doubtless amply repays the trou- 
ble taken. 

The custom of the New-Year’s call is very 
nearly one strictly national with ourselves ; 
we take a pride in it, and are anxious to 
preserve it without injury from too great 
pressure of numbers on the list, oa the one 
hand, or too great pressure upon hospitality 








as regards the table, on the other. And 
certainly women have as good a part to 
play in the preservation of it as the callers 
themselves, by opening their doors, and by 


restoring some of the original simplicity of 


the entertainment, which is at once both 
easier to themselves and better for the 
callers. 





NEW-YEAR’S CALLS. 


T is curious to observe that the fashion for 
making New-Year’s calls is at present strong- 
ly represented by the fashion to omit them, And 
when we say this we are willing to concede that 
the powerful minority called “ fashion” does not 
represent in this particular case the national 
feeling for New-Year's Day, and for the preserva- 
tion of the old-time Dutch custom which many 
people still hold dear. Hardheaded Peter and 
Mynheer Van Knickerbocker would be ashamed of 
their degenerate d Janis who have inherited 
that fair farm, the “ Bowerie,” and the noble 
fortunes and great city which they founded, did 
they see them driving out of town in four-in- 
hands, and ostentatiously giving parties in the 
country; and did they see the ladies hanging 
out baskets, when they are quietly sitting in the 
back parlor, and might be receiving, as many 
still do, in order to break up the wholesome prac- 
tice of New-Year’s calls. No doubt, in this in- 
stance, many people are influenced foolishly by a 
desire to imitate the affectations of the few who 
have no other motive for their actions than to 
seem rather than be original. Several causes 
have operated, however, amongst those who would 
gladly be hospitable to break up the good old c.us- 
tom, the first cause being the great size and sud- 
den growth of the city, by which a gentleman 
becomes confounded by the difficulties of the 
transit from Bond Street to Seventy-ninth Street, 
with a list of over two hundred * absolutely ne- 
cessary calls.” The second cause, no doubt, is 
the suddenly acquired importance of Christmas 
amongst our people as a Church festival, and as 
the day most celebrated in England, whose usages 
we copy more and more. Even the custom, once 
so common in England and in America, of giving 
New-Year’s presents, has declined, and Christmas 
and Santa Claus now reign. In Paris the holiday 
of New-Year is universally recognized. Parents 
bestow portions on their children and make set- 
tlements on their wives, and shop-keepers sit up 
all night preparing to send out the boxes of bon- 
bons, flowers, and little gifts which are so popular 
amongst the gay Frenchmen. The wholesale con- 
fectioners in the Rue des Lombards haye a chance 
to make a fortune every New-Year’s Day. The 
Parisians keep up the fashion of making calls, if 
we do not. They begin at nine o'clock, calling 
on their immediate relatives, making official calls 
at twelve o’clock, then going to see intimate 
friends during the afternoon, and winding up 
with dinners in the evening. 

But a young Frenchman coming to New York 
and essaying to make New-Year’s calls nowadays 
finds the city in confusion as to the ceremonial. 
Some footmen at the doors accept a card, throw 
it in a basket, and say, ‘“ Not at home”; some 
refuse to take the card even; some take the 
card and, after a short absence, allow the gentle- 
man to enter, Some houses are in gala array, 
with flowers and a“ spread,” a punch bowl, and 
ladies in full dress; and at other houses a basket is 
hung out. So who shall say what is the fashion ? 

Mr. Richard Grant White startled New York 
a few years ago by saying that “society in New 
York is no longer a controlling and refining in- 
fluence ; the best people have left society to boys 
and girls, and to people who naturally allow 
society to degenerate; wealth has become far 
more necessary than it was as a means of distine- 
tion; New York is large, and is always filling up 
with new people,” etc., etc., all of which is par- 
tially true. But we must, while acknowledging 
all this, still disagree with Shakspeare’s scholar, 
and believe that there is a sound and healthy 
core of old society left, and that it has a concen- 
tric effect. People are yet drawn together, and 
love an old custom; the good effects of a “ best 
set” are not wholly lost; talent and good man- 
ners, good breeding and good feeling, are not ut- 
terly ignored. There are always in every society 
hurrying upstarts and rude young men. The wit- 
ty young author of a society novel declares that 
Boston young men are a “ luxury, an ornament, a 
decoration, merely as the majority of the women- 
folk makes them rarities. They are a privileged 
class, something too good for ‘human nature’s 
daily food.’”” The women, she declares, do all 
the work, take charge of charities and reforms, 
visit the hospitals, watch the prisons, pay the 
taxes, look after the schools, and keep up the 
churches. It is to be feared that there are some 
New York men who are merely a decoration, and 
it is probably the decorative, gilded youth who 
will go out of town on New-Year’s Day, not pay- 
ing their dinner calls or doing their social duties. 
Fortunately these beautiful butterflies are in a 
small minority compared with the busy bees, who 
have but one holiday a year, and that is New- 
Year’s Day. On that day the busy bee should 
and will find many parlors open, and he will be 
gladly welcomed therein. 

We must remember that amongst Oriental na- 
tions presents are not made to persons of rank 
and wealth for their intrinsic value, but as a con- 
cession or a bid for favor. Has not a “ certain 
set’? come to look upon all visiting in this light ? 
Might not a catalogue of one’s Christmas and 
New-Year’s presents be written out and put be- 
fore the king, and his visiting list as well? Royal 
presents rarely meet royal eyes; so we may as- 
sume that there are a very few persons who do 
not care for either presents or calls. They have 
too much, But again, we can well remember— 
on this New-Year’s Day, when that “hope which 
springs eternal” tells us that we shall grow bet- 
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ter and brighter, be more fortunate and more 
happy than ever before—that there are those 
to whom the New- Year’s call and greeting and 
gift has all its old sacredness and cordiality and 
simple good meaning. Still, many of our plain, 
and, indeed, we may say, many of our gorgeous, 
houses will be open on this New-Year’s Day. 
The florists already have their hands full of or- 
ders for the banking up of mantel-pieces with 
royal roses, and for centre-pieces for the table. 
Many ladies are ordering dresses of velvet and 
brocade for New-Year’s Day, and will be dressed 
as exquisitely as of yore, although the old fash- 
ion—which was absurd—of appearing in a ball 
dress at nine o'clock in the morning to receive 
gentlemen in overcoats and furs has happily 
gone out, Those “happy disguises and appo- 
site revelations,” which are proper in evening 
dress, are not fitting for the day-time; and we 
venture to say that this fashion — which was 
ridiculed in the Potiphar Papers and in Ike Mar- 
vel’s Reveries, some thirty years ago—of dress- 
ing — over-dressing — for New-Year’s calls, will 
never be resuscitated. We look back upon even 
our dearest days, and are conscious that we have 
made mistakes. As Theophrastus Such says: 
“ At that period of my life I was dancing a horn- 
pipe, and appeared very badly, What sort of a 
hornpipe am I dancing now ?”’ 

Many ladies will still offer the rich and tempt- 
ing luncheon—the boned turkey, pickled oyster, 
hot terrapin, and warm bouillon, which a wander- 
ing gentleman may appreciate. Others, equally 
hospitable, will have a hot cup of coffee or tea 
or a glass of punch ready for a thirsty soul. 
Ostentation and prodigality are as bad on New- 
Year’s Day as on any other day. They are, let 
us hope, going out of fashion in 1884. The 
wheel of fortune goes around with wonderful 
celerity in this country. No one knows when he 
may find himself ready to build a Fifth or Mad- 
ison Avenue palace, adorning it with old Vene- 
tian elegance, Still less, alas! does any one 
know when the “heights of glory and of daz- 
zling emprize” will be visited by a cloud of fail- 
ure. Did Americans know better how much they 
are worth they would have no difficulty in ob- 
serving a certain fitness of things. The vulgar 
rich man and, still worse, the vulgar rich woman 
will always be laughed at; but all rich people 
are not vulgar. Are not our most generous, our 
most useful, our most admirable men, our taste- 
ful collectors, our most judicious patrons of art, 
to be found amongst those men who have grown 
rapidly rich by their own efforts? Prince Met- 
ternich said that “one must be extremely intelli- 
gent to be truly good” ; it might be paraphrased 
here, “One must be extremely intelligent to be 
truly rich” ; and amongst our well-mannered, re- 
spectable, modest, unpretending, eminently agree- 
able, prosperous citizens we have some vastly 
intelligent men and women. It is a great pity 
that the hurry-scurry of life, the work of mak- 
ing a fortune, but too often drives out of the 
mind of a successful American man the bene- 
fit and the obligations of society. It should not 
be so. 

Now one word of advice to callers. If gen- 
tlemen in making New-Year’s calls would have 
selected the few ladies to whom they are espe- 
cially indebted for hospitality, and spent a half- 
hour in really rational and agreeable conversa- 
tion, the custom of New-Year’s calls would not 
have fallen so easily into its present desuetude. 
It is to be feared that even when at its height as 
a fashionable custom New-Year’s Day was not 
always agreeable to a hostess. Several gen- 
tlemen would enter together, saying, hastily, 
“Happy New-Year!—been to Brooklyn al- 
ready—have seven hundred calls to make—good- 
morning,” with a sort of Alfred Jingle impetuos- 
ity; and their departure would be followed by 
long intervals of time, in which the novel would 
be pulled from under the sofa-cushion, and the 
reading recommenced, Those callers who came 
and remained for a chat for a rational and agree- 
able length of time, who patronized the boned 
turkey and praised the hot coffee, are remem- 
bered all through the year and warmly blessed, 
Even amongst the Romans a New-Year’s wish 
was presented to people of high degree on a 
medal. It was considered of importance enough 
for that. There is a medal still in existence, 
coined by the Roman Senate and presented to 
Antoninus Pius, on which the good wishes of 
the Senate and people can be read in high re- 
lief. Why should not our republic treat the 
day with equal respect, and deliberately deter- 
mine to rescue the custom of making the wish a 
golden one? Our emperor is the sovereign peo- 
ple; our Antoninus Pius is our neighbor, Let 
us strike a medal in his honor, and pay him a 
visit. 

Of course, in a great city like New York, made 
up of every nation on the face of the earth, no 
one can decide what shall be the prevailing fash- 
ion, yet it is well to try for unanimity of custom 
in so good a cause as this of New-Year’s calls. 
The old Dutchmen forgave their enemies on New- 
Year’s Day, wiped out the social slate, and began 
again, and we can not do better than to follow 
their example. 

It has been suggested by a prominent leader of 
fashion that it would be well for some eminent 
lady to give a large reception on New-Year’s Day 
from two to six, and thus make a point of attrac. 
tion and a point of departure for the gentlemen 
who are in doubt as to whether they would be 
received. The old custom of sending visiting- 
cards, to which certain ladies still adhere, has not 
had the effect of filling their salons of late, and 
the hospitably inclined have in a great measure 
abandoned it. It remains for some public bene- 
factress to set the fashion of a New-Year’s re- 
ception by formal invitation. 

In Washington the matter settles itself, as there 
is an official reception at the White House and 
at the houses of the heads of departments, In 
‘smaller cities it can well be a very agreeable day, 








In New York, amongst sets who know each other 
well, it will still have its old-time recognition. 
But there is a need of joint action in this matter, 
as in all social observances, and the hostess or 
club of ladies who shall restore us the old festi- 
val day in its pristine grandeur will be gratefully 
thanked. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


WOOLLEN DRESSES. 


\ JOOLLEN dresses are the favorite choice 

for street costumes this winter, and when 
made of fabries that are not too heavy are also 
used for day dresses in the house. Fine, soft stuffs 
that are of light weight, and fall into graceful 
folds, are made up without an outside jacket or 
mantle, and are used as morning dresses that 
the wearer can appear in at breakfast, and after- 
ward make useful for the street by adding one 
of the long wraps that almost conceal the fig- 
ure, such as a cloth redingote, a seal dolman, or 
a simple fur-lined circular. The preference in 
such stuffs is for solid colors of light shades of 
brown and gray, such as the new golden brown, 
écru, cuir, and French gray, and a contrasting 
color is often added to these to brighten them 
up. The fabrics most used for these dresses are 
camel’s-hair, bison cloth, and fine cashmere, ei- 
ther the nicest qualities made in France, or the 
genuine India cashmeres with very fine twills, or 
that woven in the zigzag chuddah lines. The 
vest, the high standing collar, small turned-over 
cuffs, and a slight balayeuse pleating are the 
places for introducing a contrasting color, and the 
new fancy is to have this fabric of wool also, 
though velvet is still used for such accessories. 
A postilion basque, and a pleated skirt with 
draperies that are short and full on the hips and 
long behind, are the directions generally given 
for such a dress. A more novel arrangement of 
the skirt, seen in imported dresses of this de- 
scription, has very short bouffant drapery in the 
back, with the lower part turned under to fall 
like a soft puff on three wide box pleats that 
finish out the skirt to the foot. 

The front of such a dress may have a braided 
panel down each side breadth, and either four or 
six pleats down the front breadth; or there may 
be two side breadths wider than panels, usually 
made of figured tapestry wool, or of cashmere 
like the dress, trimmed with many drooping loops 
or pointed ends of chenille. Long straight ef- 
fects are sought after in the drapery of such 
dresses, and in the lines of the front and side 
breadths; they are also very bouffant, but the 
tendency now is to use pads of hair and springs 
across the back of the foundation skirt for en- 
larging the size, instead of adding voluminous 
breadths of cloth. There are very simple and 
stylish ways of making loose, slender, and bouf- 
fant drapery of a single breadth of wide stuffs, 
but this full width needs to be firmly fastened 
along all the edges, leaving nothing to hang or get 
out of order. To do this, the lower end is first 
sewed across to the foundation skirt; the material 
is then turned up to the belt, and sewed there in 
two very full box pleats, The draping is next 
done by a cluster of pleats foided closely together 
rather low on each side, with their edges sewed 
underneath quite out of sight; higher up in the 
middle of the breadth another full thick bunch 
of folds is taken, tacked permanently, and hid- 
den in the fullness of the double box pleats of 
the top. Some modistes add two or three rows 
of pleated wigging inside the belt to serve as a 
bustle, while others prefer the pillow-shaped pad 
filled with hair, The draperies across the front 
and hips of dresses with pleated skirts or with 
panels are necessarily very short, and may be 
made straight across in a wrinkled apron, or they 
may be paniers that are lapped across the front, 
or else they may be continuations of two single 
breadths used for the back drapery, extended 
along below the belt, covering the hips, and 
meeting in front, where they are ornamented 
with rosettes or flot bows of velvet or satin 
ribbon, 

If figured tapestry is used for the front breadth 
or for side panels, it also forms a vest. The 
favorite shape for such vests is a single piece in 
Breton fashion that laps across the lining where 
it meets in front, and is buttoned on one side; a 
row of buttons and of button-holes is placed on 
the opposite side precisely like the one that is 
made use of. A standing collar of the material 
of the vest is at least an inch and a half high, and 
there is a rolling collar below this of the material 
of the basque. As we have said before, the cui- 
rass, or Jersey basque, which is straight around 
the hips, has lost favor, and the postilion is used 
instead ; this is shaped like a riding-habit waist, 
but is ampler, with two longer sloping points in 
front, and is very much broader across the pleated 
square that falls below the waist in the back; the 
sides are very short indeed, scarcely extending 
beyond the waist line. When a vest is not in- 
serted, such a postilion may be made dressy by a 
standing collar of velvet, and a rolling collar, also 
of velvet, that may be lengthened into revers. Or 
if braid is employed for trimming, five or six rows 
of braid are placed straight down the front each 
side of the buttons ; but these rows of braid must 
not extend along the sides of the basque, as they 
are merely meant to suggest and outline a vest, 


MODELS OF SUCH DRESSES. 


As examples of these pretty wool dresses young 
ladies wear golden brown cashmere dresses, with 
a dull red cashmere vest fastened on by a row 
of brown buttons each side; the vest passes un- 
derneath the basque part. Another fancy is that 
of having light cuir-colored cashmere, cloth, or 
velvet for the vest, cuffs, and collar of a golden 
brown cashmere postilion; this makes a very re- 
fined and uncommon appearance. For the gray 
cashmere dresses red or blue is used either in 
wool or velvet, but many prefer a darker shade 








of gray for such a purpose, especially the new 
fabrics that have shaded velvet spots on a lighter 
satin or ottoman repped ground, The postilion 
back of such dresses usually has a bit of the vest 
material laid inside pleating which appears mere- 
ly as a facing, and must not be conspicuous. A 
bonnet is not bought with reference to these 
dresses, as they have no street jacket belonging 
to them, and are worn with a long cloak which 
is appropriate to the bonnet ; thus fewer bonnets 
are needed this season than usual, and there is 
an opportunity for economy in this direction. 


LIGHT-COLORED CLOTH SUITS. 


Very light colors are chosen for suits of lady’s 
cloth that have a jacket or redingote of the same ; 
thus cloud gray and leather colors are considered 
very stylish for suits of this kind which are to be 
worn all through midwinter. Fur or very full 
feather borders are the trimmings for the outside 
coat of light cloth suits, especially natural beaver 
for those with brown tints, and chinchilla or 
krimmer for gray cloths. The dress underneath, 
which must sometimes almost of necessity be 
worn in the house, is trimmed with braid, but 
must not be heavily braided or it will be burden- 
some. Mohair, or perhaps metallic braid, either 
bronze, silver, or gilt, is used in parallel straight 
rows down side panels to almost cover them, or 
else along their front edge, and turning the corner 


across the foot, but these rows do not extend up | 


the back. For the front space between the pan- 
els a wider cluster of rows of braid is placed 
across the foot. The mohair braids a fourth or 
a third of a yard wide are used in this way, and 
cost 90 cents or $1 for the piece. The metallic 
braids are very handsome, but must be of the ex- 
pensive qualities that are warranted not to tar- 
nish, For these complete costumes there should 
be a small bonnet of the cloth of the dress, 
trimmed with rows of braid on the crown, while 
the brim has a full band of the fur across the 
front edge, or else there is a broad piece of the 
fur on the left side of the brim laid over stiff 
buckram to make it puff out slightly, and this 
takes the place of feathers or of any other gar- 
niture. The only velvet used is a bias strip, of 
which the large bow at the throat is made. We 
may add here that Russian sable is very fashion- 
ably used for the broad piece of fur on the left 
side of dark brown and black velvet bonnets, 
while seal-skin is chosen for trimming velvet bon- 
nets of any dark rich color, 


STRIPED VELVETS. 


Wide stripes of velvet with a contrasting stripe 
of satin are used by Parisian modistes for the 
fronts of velvet walking dresses. These stripes 
may be two inches wide, and are stylish in such 
contrasts as old green and dull red, or golden 
brown with blue or with red. They are used for 
the basque and for the front breadth of the 
skirt, while the remainder of the skirt is of the 
dark velvet, with a very little of the satin intro- 
duced as facings. Such a dress is handsome in 
one of the new green shades that are golden in 
the high lights, contrasted with satin stripes of 
Titian red. The back of the dress is altogether 
in princesse fashion, but is very full and bouffant, 
and shows velvet alone from top to foot. The 
front is a pointed basque with a striped red and 
green vest, which is partly covered by the side 
revers of velvet, which roll back softly upon it 
without being pressed down flatly, and these re- 
vers are wired to hold them in place; the wires 
extend. down each side of the front and across 
the collar, which flares in the Medicis fashion. 


FULL-DRESS TOILETTES, 


As we have already said, satin remains in favor 
for gas-light dresses on account of its effective 
lustre. Among the prettiest satin dresses lately 
made is one of ciel blue with silver tulle, and a 
silvery fringe made of silver-crystal beads for 
trimming. The low corsage has very deep, sharp 
points in front and back, and its round neck is 
filled in with a soft puffing of silver gauze which 
is really of metal; above this is a silver galloon, 
and below the puffing droops the beaded fringe. 
The sleeves are half-long, reaching to the elbow, 
and are made in the Medicis style of the trans- 
parent tulle nearly covered on the top with the 
beads, while around the armhole is a puffed or 
wrinkled cap of blue satin. When this corsage 
is smoothly laced it rests upon full paniers of the 
satin, which cross in front and drape the hips. 
The front of the skirt has four lengthwise pleats, 
and there are panels down each side trimmed 
elaborately with pointed rows of fringe. The 
satin train falls in its own graceful folds, and 
therefore needs no trimming; it is made very 
full, having, five breadths of the satin, and is 
fifty-five inches long—a medium length, which 
is-now considered very stylish. A lining of thin 
stiff muslin is throughout the train, there are 
straps of rubber, or else tapes, to hold it back, and 
there are three or four muslin flounces, trimmed 
with lace, put inside the lining; two of these 
also extend across the front and sides. Another 
handsome dress of dark Titian red ottoman silk, 
with a square-necked basque, has a vest and 
pleated skirt front of brocade that is gray and 
pink in tones, and there are many facings of pale 
pink satin. The square neck of such a basque 
now has each side rounded or deeply curved, and 
similar curves are across the end of the open 
front. Very fully gathered soft lace, either white 
or cream-tinted, is put along the edges of these 
curves, to fall on each side of them and give a 
pretty and graceful effect. A dress similarly 
made is very handsome in light gray ottoman 
silk for the principal parts and a brocade of pink 
rose-buds on darker gray grounds for the front. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer ; and Messrs. Arnoup, Consrasie, & Co. ; 
James McCreery & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; and 
Srern Brorugns, 





PERSONAL. 
REPUBLICAN France has lost one of its truest 
patriots, and French literature one of its most 
shining lights, in Henrt MarTIN, who died sud- 
deuly in Paris December 14, at the age of sev- 
enty-three. Senator, one of the Forty Immor- 
tals—having been elected to succeed Tr1eRs in 
the French Academy after a close contest with 
Taine—member of the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences, and a host of other literary 
and scientific societies, and the most eminent 
historian of France, M. Martin had reached the 
highest mark as politician, savant, and author. 
Since the fall of the Empire he had taken an act- 
ive part in French politics, aiding the Republic 
with his wise counsels, and serving constantly 
in various capacities, from Mayoralty to Sen- 
atorship. Meanwhile he continued his great 
standard history of France, which for the last 
thirty years has been crowned with honors and 
wizes by the French Academy, through the 
teat, Fa he war, of which he had been a 
spectator, and through the vicissitudes of the 
new régime, almost to the day of his death. He 
was one of the first promoters of the BAkTrHOLDI 
statue, having given M. BARTHOLDI letters of 
introduction to friends in New York upon his 
first visit to America, shortly after the close of 
the civil war, warmly commending the project 
as a fitting tribute from France to the United 
States on the occasion of its second emancipa- 
tion. 
—Madame Brisor, the daughter of the Ameri- 


| can painter HEALEY, scored a success at the an- 


nual awarding of prizes, the other day, by the 
French Academy, for a work written in French. 

—Mrs. STOWE has gone to Florida for the win- 
ter. 

—A gold chronograph watch of elaborate de- 
sign and finish, with stop attachments and three 
dials, recording the fractions of the seconds, has 
been ordered of a New Haven jeweller by King 
KALAKAUA. 

—Cuaka Louise KeLioae has been giving 
concerts for the purpose of wiping out the mort- 
gage on the home of the late singer Maria 
Lirta, where her invalid mother still lives, 

—Professor AGassiz has gone abroad. 

—Mr. CaBie is a rigid Presbyterian. 

— Madame GErRsTEr has a beautiful little black- 
eyed daughter, three years old, who talks ouly 
Italian. 

—A French gentleman, coming out of the thea- 
tre after Bootm had played Petruchio, not long 
since, was heard saying to his wife, ‘* After all, 
SHAKSPEARE is nearly as good as MOLIERE.”’ 

—Petroleum V. Nasby’s father, Mr. NATHANIEL 
R. Locks, of Toledo, served in the war of 1812, 
in the Mexican war, and in the rebellion. Al- 
though past ninety, he is still active. 

—The artist Kemeys has made three small 
casts of Indian heads—a Sioux, a Chickasaw, and 
a Shoshone, which are said to be intellectually 
fine, the Sioux especially being a face of noble 
outlines. 

—In his youth the late Dr. Joser# Gresons, 
of Bird-in-Hand, Pennsylvania, assisted his father 
in carrying slaves off by the ‘‘ under-ground rail- 
road.” 

—Mr. THEODORE FRELINGHUYSEN, the young- 
est son of the Secretary of State, is engaged to 
marry Miss ALicE DupLEeY CoaTEs, the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy cotton manufacturer cf Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 

—Mr, WiLiiaM H. VANDERBILT'S “art recep- 
tion,” which is apparently an annual affair, and 
which, as such, is the most interesting and im- 
portant occasion of the kind that presents itself 
in New York, was held on Thursday, December 
20. It was attended by about fifteen hundred 
gentlemen, nearly all of distinction in their va 
rious professions or occupations, and including 
almost every artist of standing in the country. 
The new art gallery is larger than the older main 
gallery thatit adjoins, and in respect of the taste 
and richness of its decoration is not approached 
by anything else in this wonderful house. As 
to the new pictures, they cover all the space, 
and they are of such quality and importance that 
their acquisition is almost incredible. 

—The new member of Congress from Wiscon 
sin, Congressman WOODWARD, Was Ouce a page 
in the House. 

—Tuomas HI, ex-President of Harvard, has 
edited the first almanac in which the compu- 
tations have been made according to the new 
standard time. 

—The wife of Lynepocu N. Moncrierr, the 
British consul at Suakin, who was lately killed 
at Toka, was a native of New Orleans, a Miss 
MACKIB, once well kuown as a singer in Boston 
and London. 

—Puxi.uips Brooks, 0. W. Ho_mes, Rev. EF. E. 
HALge, FRANCIS PARKMAN, and Miss FREEMAN 
(President of Wellesley College) were among 
the guests at a recent reception given in Boston 
by Mr. aud Mrs. Ropert C. WinTHROP to Pére 
HYAcINTHE. 

—The son of General SuerRMan, who is a priest, 
recently made his first appearance before a con 


gregation at St. Francis Xavier Church, St. 
Louis, assisting at high mass. 
—The zoological museum of Harvard was 


founded by Louis AGassiz, and his sou ALEX 
ANDER is now its curator. 

—It is said that, after a strnggle, Lord Cote 
RIDGE has decided not to write a book about 
America. : 

—Venice is the present home of the indefuii 
able Mrs. OLIPHANT, who, besides her novel of 
Hester, is bringing out a work on that city. 

—Six ladies, having graduated with honors 
from the London College of Chemistry, are to 
begin life as druggists. 

—The Balmoral estate of Queen Victoria is 
only of the annual value of twelve thousand dol- 
lars, although it covers more than twenty-five 
thousand acres. 

—Sir WiLLiaM Stemens, who has lately died, 
is said to have brought the German mind and 
scientific education to bear on English manu- 
factures. He was a characteristic product of 
the age. 

—Lady SaLispury’s county ball on New-Year’s 
throws open the celebrated Hatfield House, one 
of the most historic and magnificent places iu 
England. 

—In the last years of Marto’s life he was em- 
ployed in a library at Rome at a salary smaller 
than he once gave his valet. Before dying he 
asked to be cremated, but Prince OpEscaLcnt 
opposed it. He was the son of the Marquis of 
Candia, but ran away from home on account of 
insubordination while in the army. His first 
appearances were not successes, 





Monograms.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Test monograms for marking linen are to be 
worked in cross stitch with fast-colored embroid- 
ery silk or eotton, 





WINTER COLDS. 
\ ILD and but little dangerous though a cold 
i¥i may be, it should never be neglected. It 
should be removed as soon as possible, else, if 
allowed to go slowly on through its whole course, 
it is apt to leave an easily irritated condition of 
the mucous membrane that lines the air passages. 
Sometimes there is a positive thickening of this 
membrane left, and people who have this are 





Lace Jasor, 
For description see 
Supplement. 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 





Fig. 5.—Wrone Sine or Skirt, Fic. 4. 
For description see Supplement, No. L 








Persian Sitk Puas- 
TRON. 
For description see 


much more subject to colds than 
others, and have to be very much 
more careful, not only to avoid ex- 
posing themselves to damp and 
draughts, but of their general 


Supplement, 
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food. 


SUMMIT A 


Another mistake is eating too 
rich food, too strengthening 
Some people think that, 





Camet’s-nain Cincutar.—Bacx.—{ For 
Front, see Fig. 2, on Page 21.]—Cur 
Patrern, No. 3555: Price, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description “ Supple- 
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ment, No. IL, Figs, 12 


health, and as much as anything 
else of the state of their stom- 
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For description see Supplement, No. IV,, Fig, 25. 
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Fig. 2.—Tomerre Nécessaire.—Oren.—[See 


Fig. 1, on Page 21.] Fig. 
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achs. Badly treated or neg- 
lected colds are apt to end in 
winter cough. I do not say 
that bronchitis is a 
very deadly complaint, but it is 
a very disagreeable one 

I would like elderly people 
who read this, and who may 
have little else to worry them 
in the shape of ill health, to 


chronic 





Kyirrep Leaainc ror Girn 
rrom 6 To 8 YEARS OLD, 
For description see Supplement. 


take comfort from the fact that 
if they had not that “ bother- 
ing bronchitis” they complain 
somuch about, they might have 
something very much more 
painful and dangerous, Some- 
times in old people the amount 
of exudation from the lungs 
which is coughed up or spat 
up is so great as to be alarm- 
ing. But this it is not always 
safe to check. At this present 
moment I feel myself on dan- 
gerous ground, in this way—a 
dozen different people who suf- 
fer from the chronic bronchitis 
incident to age may be scan- 
ning these lines, and each case 
may have symptoms peculiar 
to itself, and many different 
cause or causes. Would it be 
safe or right for me to lay 
down any plan of treatment, 
therefore? It would not. I 








Fig. 1.—Bison Cora Daess.—Front.—[For 


Back, see Page 21.] 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Caevior Wrarrer. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs, 26-31, 


as the stomach can only con- 
tain a certain quantity of food, 





2.—Monocram.—Cross 
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can only give common-sense advice that may be 
dangerous to none. Whenever, therefore, your 
cough is worse than usual, especially if it be ac- 
companied by much difficulty in breathing, seek 
for medical advice after you have tried the useful 
plan of inhaling steam for a time and taking rest 
in a warm room, or snug in bed. But remember 
that the discharge, or that which you spit up, is 
more often salutary than anything else, but—ob- 
serve this—the strength must be kept up in order 
to counteract the drain upon the system. Diet 
should, therefore, be carefully studied. But, 
again, it must not be forgotten that it is not the 
amount of food a person eats, or puts out of 
sight, as the saying is, that he must trust to 
strengthen him, but the amount he can comfort- 
ably digest. More food eaten than is required 
simply puts a strain upon the system that in 
advanced years it can but ill bear. 





Fig. 4.—Skirt or Orroman SILK AND 
Vetiver Dress, Fic. 1, on Pace 21. 
[See Fig. 5.]—Cur Parrern, No. 3554: 
Price, 25 Cents. 

For description see Supplement, No, L. 


the stronger or more nourishing 
that is, the better. No: take 
less of the strengthening food ; 
so shall the stomach have less 
to do, and greater comfort after 
eating be secured. 

If the teeth are bad, the food 
should be very tender, and prob- 
ably minced. Mincing machines 
are good in some ways, but bad 
in others; the meat so minced 
must have been tender meat to 
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For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VILL, Figs. 48-50, 





commence with, it must be put 
on the plate hot, it should be 
warmed after coming through 
the machine; little or no fat or 
grease should be added to it; 
it should be eaten slowly, and 
well mixed in the mouth before 
being swallowed. Condiments 
may be added on the plate, the 
simplest and best being a mix- 
ture of sugar and good Cayenne 
pepper. Good soups eaten with 
bread are of great advantage 
in the bronchitis of old people, 
and a basin of home-made ox- 
tail makes an excellent supper. 

Now about warm rooms. Old 
people generally coddle them- 
selves up too much; they ban- 
ish pure air in their desire for 
warmth. Let their rule be to 
have their rooms only just warm 
enough. Better for sake of the 
cough to suffer a little cold 
sometimes than over- warmth 
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Fig. 3.—Basque or Dress, Fic. 1.—Cur Pavrern, 
Yo. 3554: Price, 20 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-11. 
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Fig. 1.—Mortkre Janor. 
For description see Supplement. 


ing, and it is this portion of the 
body that is so difficult to keep 
covered all night. 

I do not as a rule counsel the 
wearing of respirators, but any 
one with a weak chest ought not, 
when out-of-doors in windy wea- 
ther, to breathe through the 
mouth, but through the nose. 
The nose is nature’s respirator. 
The habit of breathing through 
the nose prevents many other 
illnesses as well as chest trou- 
bles; it is one that should be eul- 
tivated. 

Several methods of aborting 
colds are in common use. The 
old plan of parboiling it is often 
effectual, but not always. I re- 
fer of course to the treatment by 
hot drinks, Dover’s powder, mus- 
tard foot-bath, extra blanket, ete. 
If this does not scare away the 
enemy, it weakens the system, 
and he gets a firmer hold, 

The Turkish bath is more clean- 
ly anyway than sweating in bed, 
and far more effectual and less 
dangerous. But for colds in the 
head, why not apply the remedy 
directly to the seat of pain and 
discomfort, by frequently foment- 
ing the forehead, eyes, and nose 
with hot water? If in addition 
to this you take an opiate, an 
aperient pill or two the same 
night will relieve the system and 
do much good. 

After all, it is your feather-bed 
folks who are most addicted to 
catching cold: people who are 
afraid to open their windows, 
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constantly. Let your 
clothes be warm and 
light. Take all the out- 
door exercise you can, 
Woo the sunshine; it is 
life for you. Do not be 
constantly running and 
worrying your doctor. 
If you wish to live upon 
medicine alone, of course 
you can try it, but my 
advice to you is to take 
as little of it as possible. 
Many of the soothing 
remedies are very in- 
jurious if taken for any 
lengthened period of 
time, especially those 
that contain narcotics. 
Coughing often keeps 
old people from sleep; 
even then I do not 
advise the keeping of 
cough mixtures con- 
stantly by the bedside. 
You ought to get to bed 
shortly after a light but 
not sloppy supper. Let 
the bed clothes 
be light but 
warm, only 
avoid too much 
heat in the bed, 
and let the 
back between the 
shoulders be well 
protected, It is 
a draught here 
that is so kill- 


afraid of fresh air and 
cold water —in a word, 
your hot-house plants, 


A ROYAL CRADLE. 

HIS was for the child 

of Eleanor of Castile 
and Edward I. of England, 
and is still to be seen 
among ancient relics. This 
thirteenth-century bit of 
handiwork was, though 
“an imperial dream nest,” 
a simple, unobtrusive af- 
fair. It was made of oak, 
was a trifle over a yard 
in length, and one foot 
eight inches wide at the 
head; rockers it had, of 
course, and was hung by 
rings and staples to two 
upright pieces of wood; 
in workmanship it was 
rude, yet showing much 
pretense to ornament, 
having many mouldings 
of curious device. Two 
feathered guardians form- 
ed a singular head-piece ; 
but the carving 
of them is so in- 
distinct — touch- 
ing form, size, 
and expression—— 
as to puzzle be- 
yond satisfaction 
all who have giv- 
en study to it; 





Bison CLrorn Dress.—Back. 
[For Front, see Fig. 1, Page 20.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Tomerre Nécessairr.—Ciosep.—[See Fig. 2, on Page 20.) 
For design and description see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 25. 
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Fig. 1.—Orroman Sixx anp Vetvet Dress.—Bacx.—[See 
Fig. 3; and Figs. 4 and 5,on Page 20.]—Cur Parrern, No. 
3554: Basque, 20 Cents; Trmwmep Skirt, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-11. 


Fig. 2.—Camet’s-narr Circu.ar.—Front.—[ For Back, see 
‘age 20.)—Cur Parrern, No. 3555: Price, 25 Cents 
For pattern and Geenipticn see Supplement 
No. II., Figs. 12-14 : 




























BRAIDED JERSEY JACKET. 


For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2—Mo.ikre Jaror. 


For description see Supplement. 


and to this day nobody knows 
whether doves or eagles were 
intended. 
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HERB-STREWERS, 

T the coronation of James IT., 
+X. in the latter part of the sev 
enteenth century, the ancient cus 
tom of str¢ wing flowers and sweet 
herbs was revived, 

The “hereditary herb - woman 
to the King” h id charge of the 
ceremony, assisted by six young 
ladies. In an ancient 
may be seen an 
the herb-strewe 


picture 


llustration where 
appear, with 


deep pointed bodices and open 
robes, looped back to show rich 
petticoats; ruffle fall from el. 


bow to wrist, and long gloves and 
hoods compl te the fanciful dress, 
Baskets, each containing two 
bushels of flowers and 


fragrant 
herbs, were borne by the favre 
maidens, and “were three times 
renewed This festive occasion 
made gorgeous display of spring 
blooms in profusion ; viol ts, prim 
roses, cowslips, pansies, blue 
bells, with stores of sweet-brier 


twigs and other herbs of grace, 
formed a carpet of beauty and 
odors rich and rare, over which 
the gold-broidered slippe rs of the 
lovely Queen, Mary of Modena, 
and her fayre attendants trod 
daintily, as passing from hall to 
abbey they listened to drums, and 
trumpets, and the choir singing, 

“O Lord, grant the King a long life.* 
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THE LAMENT OF THE ASTHETIC 
YOUNG LADY, 
Winter is the only season 
In whose tints J pleasure find, 
As must every human being 
Who is not to beauty blind. 


In the winter I may revel 
In soft tones and sober shades; 
Sombre then the heaven’s color, 
Sombre, too, the forest glades. 


Then the trees in naked beauty 

Stretch their branches, stiff and brown, 
And the meadows’ gaudy verdure 

To a faded gray’s toned down. 


Then all light and freshness vanish, 
By one neutral tint effaced : 

Winter is the only season 
When poor Nature shows some taste. 


But, alas! the spring is coming; 
Soon my tortured eye will ache 
To behold the fleshiy colors 
Clothing meadow, mount, and brake. 


Then the chestnuts’ brown buds bursting, 
Flush with blossoms red and white, 

Forming with the bright green foliage 
Contrasts hateful to the sight. 


And in spring the very skies, too, 
Lose their heavenly ashen hue, 

And assume a jaunty color, 
Really too absurdly blue. 


And when spring glides into summer 
Matters will grow sadder yet; 
How its glaring color-errors 
Make my art-soul fume and fret! 


Then throughout the golden corn fields 
Crimson poppies up will start, 

Mingling with the bluest corn-flowers, 
Quite against all rules of art. 


In the orchard the same story— 
Purple glow the prune and plum, 

Red and gold the ripened peaches ; 
But, alas, the worst’s to come. 


For in autumn honest Nature 
Seems to go stark color-mad; 
Ev'ry tree and bush and hedge-row 

In one gaudy garb is clad. 


Glowing in one blaze of color 

Are the woods, the hills, the plains, 
Crimson, russet, golden-tinted— 

Chaos sure is come again. 


But, from faulty Nature flying, 
To my boudoir I will go; 

There, amidst pure Art surroundings, 
Let the seasons past me flow. 


There I'll shut out gaudy brightness, 
Drawing down the pale green blind, 

And in willow-pattern landscapes 
Consolation I will find. 


There I'll tend my tall sunflowers, 
Lovely plants, 1 ween, are they— 
Yellow, prim, and stiff, and scentless, 

And High Art in every way. 


Or in crewel-work I'll model 

Fruit and flower and leaf and tree, 
And endeavor to show Nature 

What she ought to try to be. 





THE MAN SHE CARED FOR* 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 
Avrnor or “ Hanps or Justice,” “ For Her Saxe,” 


* Cowan» Consorrnor,” “ Lirtie Kate 
Kinsy,” “ Poor Humanity,” ete. 
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THE MISTRESS OF ILVERCOMBE. 





CHAPTER V. 
LOVE OR REMORSE. 


Mas. DaNGERFIELD the elder was not a woman 
of any great degree of nerve; there was a mani- 
fest weakness about her, for which her past mala- 
dy or her natural constitution was accountable. 
She clasped her thin hands together—they were 
ungloved and unjewelled—and gave vent to a 
low, iong moan that directed the clergyman’s at- 
tention to her anew. Mr. Fayre saw that she 
was very pale, and he said, cautiously, almost 
sternly, 

“ You will say nothing to distress her feelings ; 
you will remember that the past can only bring 
harm to her.” 

“T am here to do good, not harm,” she mur- 
mured, 

“You can do good by your silence,” he re- 
plied. 

Mrs. Dangerfield may have heard this, but it was 
doubtful. She was sitting with her hands locked 
together, and her earnest gaze directed toward 
the tall young woman coming slowly toward her. 
This was the child of her dead son—under any 
circumstances, Paul’s child—and she saw her 
now for the first time in her life. It was like a 
vision, a revelation from that lost world to which 
he had departed. He had left word for this girl 
to be sought after, cared for, redeemed ; and six 
years had gone by, and other hands and hearts 
had saved her. She had had no share in it. 





* Begun in Harrer’s Bazan No, 46, Vol. XVI. 








“ Agnes,” said Mr. Fayre, by way of warning 
as well as introduction, “this is Mrs. Dangerfield, 
a neighbor of ours.” 

“Who is anxious to make your acquaintance, 
Miss Challis, if you will allow me,” the old lady 
added, with a strange humility. 

Agnes Challis looked surprised and even em- 
barrassed for an instant ; then she took the lady’s 
extended hands—both of which had been prof- 
fered with an eagerness that was remarkable— 
and pressed them in her own. Both women gazed 
earnestly at each other, endeavoring, perhaps, to 
read a story in each other’s eyes. 

“T am glad to see you,” Agnes Challis said. 

“Thank you for saying so,” was the quick 
answer. 

“T have been expecting you—almost,” added 
Aggie, as she sat down by the old lady’s side, 
and regarded her once more with grave attention. 

Mr. Fayre hesitated whether to walk away or 
to remain an attentive listener, deciding at last 
that it would be better to leave the ladies to 
themselves. When he had turned back toward 
the house, Mrs. Dangerfield said, 

“Why have you been expecting me, child ?” 

“T heard you were at Ilvercombe,” was the 
reply. “I thought the news might reach you in 
some way that I was at Mr. Fayre’s, and that eu- 
riosity might prompt you to see what I was like.” 

Aggie spoke plainly and frankly: there was no 
further embarrassment or hesitation evident; the 
bright hazel eyes looked into the dim gray ones 
unflinchingly. 

“I did not hear of you until yesterday. In 
London I was told that you were at Birmingham, 
and I went there in search of you,” said Mrs. Dan- 
gerfield. 

“Seeing Daniel ?” Agnes said, quickly. 

“Yes, who informed me you were close at 
home, after all.” 

“He is well?” she asked. 

“ Quite well,” replied the other. “He gave me 
your address. A line from you,” she added, half 
reprovingly, “would have saved me a very long 
journey, but you did not write.” 

“Write!” cried Aggie, and there was a faint 
ring of scorn in her reply; “I dared not take the 
liberty to trouble you with the fact of my exist- 
ence.” 

Old Mrs. Dangerfield reflected upon these 
words for a while; then she laid her hand on 
Aggie’s, and said, “ You thought curiosity would 
lead me to find you out some day, you said a mo- 
ment since ?”’ 

“Tea.” 

“Not affection ?” she asked, almost nervously. 

“No, madam,” replied Aggie, slowly; “I have 
not been taught to look for affection from the 
relatives of my father, You are the first of them 
to discover me.” 

“ After some three-and-twenty years,” said Mrs, 
Dangerfield. “ Yes, it must seem a long neglect 
to you; but, my poor child, you do not know the 
world.” 

“Oh yes, I do,” was the ready answer. 

“You do not know the whole history of your 
poor father’s life, of your mother’s, and of how 
the world we were speaking of just now judges 
of such a story as this,” 

The graceful girl by the old lady’s side sat 
back a little from the speaker, and drew herself 
up proudly and defiantly. 

“Mrs, Dangerfield, it is you who do not know 
the story,” she cried; “it is your great, grand 
friends who have not guessed it, or, guessing at 
it, have done me a terrible injustice.” 

“I do not understand you,” murmured the old 
lady. 

“Tt is as well you should not,” replied Aggie, 
“for my father was your son, and his memory is 
a disgrace to me.” 

“No, no; don’t say that,” entreated the other. 
“ After all, your father loved you very much; he 
was coming to save you, he was travelling to help 
you, when he met his death-blow.” 

“ Who told you that? Daniel Overdown ?” 

“IT know it for myself.” 

“T have tried to believe it,” said Aggie, more 
thoughtfully; “but I have never been able to 
think well of my father. I look back over long 
years of my childhood, and see only selfishness, 
neglect, and erime—a mystery beclouding him, 
and rendering him every day more heartless.” 

“ But—” 

“ But he was sorry at the last,” said Aggie, in- 
terrupting her. “You think so, and Daniel 
Overdown, who never tells a lie, was with him 
when he died. Well, if such men as my father 
are not sorry then,” she added, bitterly, “ God 
help them !” 

Old Mrs. Dangerfield had not been prepared 
to meet a young lady so outspoken as this— 
so incomprehensible. It had entered into her 
imagination to sketch forth an Aggie Challis 
for herself —a timid, shrinking creature, on 
whom the past pressed heavily, and to whom the 
accident of birth was an affliction; who would 
be glad of her patronage and proud of her no- 
tice ; who would learn to love her for her charity 
—and the fancy sketch was not realized in any 
one degree. She was not quite certain now that 
she liked Aggie Challis, and she was almost 
sure she was afraid of her already. This was 
the child of a weak, willful woman who yet had 
had the strength to lure her son from his high 
estate to hers, and bring about this awful trouble 
—her child, as well as her dear lost son’s. 

“You are very hard,” she said at last; ‘“I—I 
did not think you would be like this.” 

“IT am not always like this,” replied Agnes, 
half apologetically, as she became aware that the 
face at which she gazed had fallen into shadow ; 
“but I have been brought up in a hard school, 
and you have reminded me of it very foreibly to- 
day. For years, Mrs. Dangerfield, I have been 
trying to forget, to settle down, to be of some lit- 
tle use to the poor and weak and sinful, whom I 
think I understand as well as most people, hav- 
ing spent time amongst them, and shared expe- 





rience with them. You know I have been in 
rison ?” 

“Why do you speak of that?” said Mrs. Dan- 
gerfield, shuddering. 

“Tt is no use disguising a fact which is so 
easily discoverable—and I thought you knew it.” 
“Yes,” confessed the old lady; “I knew it.” 

“Then you must not expect any great degree 
of refinement from me, although my sense of the 
disgrace of prison servitude is not acute. In 
jail I was not hardened, and there I met my best 
friend.” 

“ Mr. Fayre ?” 

“ Yes, Mr. Fayre; he was a poor man then, but 
he was a good Christian. When my dear old 
Daniel wrote to him, and told him something of 
the truth, he guessed the rest, and believed in 
me, Ah, Mrs. Dangerfield, I thank Heaven for 
my prison—I look back upon it gratefully.” 

“But your guilt—” 

“Madam, I ain not guilty,” said Aggie, quietly. 
“Tf that is any consolation to my father’s mother, 
pray accept that assurance, and ask no further 
questions of me. You have a right to know as 
touch as that, and no more than that,” she added, 
emphatically. 

She rose, as if to intimate that the interview 
was at an end, and the old lady rose with her, 
more troubled and perplexed than at the begin- 
ning of their conference. She did not understand 
Aggie Challis, and Aggie had not asked for her 
friendship or protection; even appeared to be 
distrustful of the motive which had brought her 
at that early hour to Grayling, as if her father’s 
relatives were folk to be wary of, or she was 
treasuring up as an offense the silence and neg- 
lect of many years. 

They went away from the rustic garden seat, 
and along the path toward the front of the house, 
where the old lady’s carriage stopped the way. 
Aggie Challis took this course, and Mrs. Danger- 
field walked on by her side, as if agreeing with 
it, and reconciled to being shown the direct way 
off the premises. Whether she felt weary by 
long travelling last night and early rising that 
morning was hardly manifest, but before the 
front gates were reached she passed her arm 
through her companion’s for support, and the 
younger woman, thinking that her pace might be 
too rapid, slackened it instinctively. 

“Tt was not curiosity that brought me here,” 
the old lady said again. ‘Will you believe 
that?” 

“Yes, if you wish it,” answered Aggie. 

“T don’t think I should like to lose sight of 
you any more,” she continued. “I can’t make 
you out exactly, but I shall do so in good time.” 

“ T am not very incomprehensible,” said Aggie, 
with a musical little laugh at the old lady’s con- 
fused manner of explanation ; “ but you must not 
trouble your head about meany more. It is not 
worth while, and it will distress you as well as 
me.” 

The old lady did not respond readily ; she went 
on in silence again. Presently she said, “ You 
will come and see me in a few days—or weeks ?” 

“T hope you will not ask me,” answered Aggie. 

Another pause, then Mrs. Dangerfield said, 

“ Are you happy at the vicarage ?” 

“Yes; very happy.” 

““When you are unhappy will you tell me?” 

“ Why baal 

“My dear child,” she cried, impulsively, “I 
would be glad to help vou.” 

“In any way ?” was the inquiry. 

“Tn any way that would be of benefit to you.” 

“Tt is a big, broad promise,” said Aggie, very 
thoughtfully ; “I may remind you of it in good 
time.” 

When they were close to the carriage Mrs. 
Dangerfield seemed to remember something, and 
drew her companion into a side path. 

“T have not told you that Miss Dangerfield— 
my granddaughter—is a friend of Miss Fayre’s, 
and may be a visitor at this house presently.” 

“Mr. Fayre has prepared me for her coming.” 

“ Does Miss Fayre know—” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Tt is possible that the Honorable Mrs. Dan- 
gerfield may accompany her daughter into War- 
wickshire. Shall I write and tell them—” 

“ Please—no,” said Aggie, interrupting her; 
“Tam not afraid to meet them all. 1 often think 
it would be best we should meet.” 

“Young Mrs. Dangerfield is very proud.” 

“Poor woman !”’ said Aggie Challis, quietly. 

The old lady glanced again curiously and nerv- 
ously at her young companion before they re- 
traced their steps toward the carriage. 

“There would be no occasion to make yourself 
known, for that matter,” said Mrs. Dangerfield ; 
“the name of Challis is unfamiliar to Estelle.” 

“Have you come to advise me to keep silence, 
for my shame’s sake ?” asked Agnes. 

“No,” answered the old lady; “the idea has 
just occurred to me.” 

“T have thought of this meeting longer than 
yourself, then?” said Aggie Challis. ‘“ My good 
friend has thought for me too; and we are pre- 
pared to keep our own secret, or to betray it, ac- 
cording to the circumstances that may arise.” 

“What circumstances ?” 

Miss Challis did not answer. They were close 
to the gate again, and the footman, chilled to the 
marrow by his long attendance in the open air, 
once more opened the carriage door for his mis- 
tress. Once more old Mrs. Dangerfield turned, 
and the footman closed the door, and swore softly 
to himself. 

“ Before I go, another question, Miss Challis.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“ Your brother—have you heard from him ?” 

“Ah, poor Sam !—no.” 

The tears came readily to the soft eyes, and the 
old lady saw them. 

“He may want a friend sooner than yourself 
—he may want money even ?” 

Aggie shuddered. Yes, he might want money, 
certainly. 





“Tt is kind of you to think of him,” she said. 
“Let me thank you in my brother’s name.” 

There was no excess of gratitude for old Mrs. 
Dangerfield’s offer of pecuniary support; a list- 
ener might have thought that it had been even 
coldly received, as one takes a half-meant com- 
pliment from a half-hearted acquaintance. Even 
Mrs. Dangerfield was not satistied ; the repellent 
manner which in Aggie Challis had betrayed it- 
self more than once during the interview seemed 
visible again, to check any warmer feeling which 
the woman who had come back to the world might 
have felt disposed to show to her. There was 
one more inquiring glance toward her, and this 
time Mrs. Dangerfield turned to her carriage in 
real earnest. 

“ Good-day,” she said, when she was in the car- 
riage. 

“ Good-day,” said Aggie, in response, as the car- 
riage was whirled away, and the withered face, 
with an expression of regret or disappointment 
on it, was turned from her. 

The young woman was still standing at the 
gates, when the heavy, precise tread of Mr. Fayre 
warned her of the clergyman’s approach. 

“Well, Agnes,” he said, gravely, “has she 
tempted you to leave us ?” 

“WN,” 

“You are not pleased with her coming ?” 

“ Scarcely.” 

“She comes as a friend ?” 

“Or as a spy,” answered Aggie ; “I can scarce- 
ly tell which.” 

“Ts it worth while troubling your mind about 
it?” asked the minister. “Is the past worth 
dwelling upon—with you, brave and strong, and 
far away from it?” 

“Tt is nearer to me to-day again.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“I'm thinking of it now, and of that woman’s 
share in it. Ah, kind friend !—if I had dared to 
ask one question of her!” 

“ What question ?” 

“ Whether it was grief for her son’s loss or re- 
morse for my mother’s wrongs that drove her 
mad six years ago?” 

“Come, Agnes, you must not brood on this 
again,” 

“I think it was remorse,” added Aggie Challis, 
thoughtfully. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE NEWS FROM WARWICKSHIRE. 


Tue quiet life of the Honorable Mrs. Danger- 
field was not in any degree greatly disturbed till 
the winter of that year, and then the beginning of 
a new phase in her life broke down the guard over 
herself suddenly and remarkably. She had lost 
faith in human-kind when she was a young wo- 


| man, and hope and charity had gone out of her 





heart about the same time, and left her cold and 
passionless, despite all the religion with which 
she believed she was imbued. In her own esti- 
mation she was a woman who had settled down 
for good—whom the pomps and vanities and tri- 
als and temptations of a wicked world were never 
likely to affect again—and it was at this self-sat- 
istied period of her well-conducted existence that 
the shock came. 

Estelle had been away from home a month. 
The invitation to spend a few weeks with Isabella 
Fayre, her old school-fellow, had been finally ac- 
cepted, and the Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield had 
acquiesced in the arrangement with an affectation 
of indifference that threw no particular obstacles 
in the way. 

Estelle might go, if she cared to leave her mo- 
ther; Estelle’s life was dull and depressed; she 
would find change in Warwickshire, and the 
change would do her good, young Mrs. Danger- 
field trusted. Estelle had not seemed happy of 
late days; she had grown more thoughtful and 
reserved than usual; the mother had hoped that 
close attendance on week-days and Sundays to 
her devotions had rendered her seriously disposed, 
until Estelle had intimated one day that the Rev- 
erend Edward Smoothly’s sermons were all dread- 
fully alike, and wearisomely monotonous, and thus 
shocked and distressed her mother by her can- 
dor. Estelle and her maid went away to War- 
wickshire in the beginning of November, and Lord 
Redelove, calling upon his daughter Frances a few 
weeks afterward, expressed his extreme pleasure 
at finding his granddaughter free from the mater- 
nal care. Lord Redclove was in good spirits that 
day—he was five years and a half older, but he 
was five years and a half jauntier, than when Dan- 
iel Overdown found him nursing his gout in his 
defunct son-in-law’s study. 

Free from gout, Lord Redclove was always 
jaunty, we may observe; he was a dapper being, 
who treated himself respectfully, and made the 
best of his age, and called in all the appliances 
of art to render him, in appearance, a younger 
man than he was—a very singular mortal this, 
the reader will see, although there are a few like 
him hiding in odd corners. On the particular 
day to which we call attention his lordship was 
excessively jaunty: his staid daughter thought 
him a flippant father even as he sat back in his 
chair, in his white ulster coat, with a glossy new 
hat in one neatly gloved hand, and a gold-headed 
cane in the other. 

“T am very glad that Estelle has got out of 
the house for a few weeks, Frances. She was 
being hipped to death—upon my soul she was,” 
he said. 

His daughter shivered at her father’s profani- 
ty, but did not comment upon it. Comment on 
her sire’s peculiarities was an experiment which 
she had given up long ago; it had turned out a 
terrible failure, and provoked his lordship into 
scoffing most unseemingly at all which was sacred 
in her eyes and somewhat laughable in his. 

“You forget that Estelle has left me alone.” 

“ Go after her,” said her father, bluntly ; “ pack 
up and take the train for Warwickshire too—do 
your duty to that grim old girl from the mad- 
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house, and see that the money is kept in the 
family. A little life and energy for once, Fran- 
ces, would not be amiss even in a saint like your- 
self.” 

“T have no wish to leave town.” 

“ Au contraire, I have no wisl: to stop in it,” 
said the father. “I am going to Brighton to- 
morrow—will you come to Brighton ?” 

It was not a warm invitation—he did not crave 
his daughter’s company at Brighton—and he 
was far from disappointed when the widow said, 
quietly, “ No, thank you.’ 

“You miss Estelle, then ?” he said. 

“Yes, I miss her; but if she is happy away 
from me, I am not likely to complain.” 

“To be sure not. What the devil—what the 
deuce, I mean—have you to complain about ?”’ he 
cried, ‘The child wants change of scene, fresh 
air and fresh faces—everybody does—I do—so 
don't worry her with any doleful and long-winded 
epistles, You can’t imagine how aggravating they 
are to any one enjoying a holiday. Leave her to 
herself; she is in good hands. Fayre is a clev- 
gyman and a gentleman—the name is familiar to 
me too, but I can’t think how—and Estelle writes 
home in good spirits, you say?” 

“In very good spirits.” 

“Well, leave her in them for a change, poor 
child.” 

Lord Redelove went away laughing at his not 
too complimentary advice, and his daughter dress- 
ed for church immediately afterward. When she 
returned there was a letter from Estelle awaiting 
her, but she did not read it till late in the even- 
ing. She knew what the letter would contain: 
glowing comments upon the writer’s happiness, 
her new friends, her rides and drives and walks 
—about everything save her regrets at being ab- 
sent from home—an outlook at her bright life in 
the country, but never a glance at the silent mo- 
ther in her grand and lonely house in town, And 
Estelle had been away four weeks. 

Wheu she opened the letter, however, a piece 
of news exploded at her from the elegant spider- 
like scrawl which the finishing governess had 
given her daughter, and there was less serenity 
in the breast of the Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield 
than she had known for years. She did not sleep 
that night, and early the next morning, before 
her father was out of his bed, she had surprised 
his town mansion by a visit. Half an hour aft- 
erward Lord Redclove, in an elaborate dressing- 
gown, shuffled into the room with a wild stare 
upon his countenance. Frances, the picture of 
misery, was sitting opposite his nephew Hamil- 
ton, just as he had expected to find her. Only 
calamity could have brought Frances to his house 
at that early hour. Somebody was dead, perhaps. 

“ Now if anything is the matter, Frances, ” he 
said as he entered, “break it to me gently, for 
God’s sake! I don’t want to be shattered to 
pieces by anything terrible and uncomfortable 
being blurted out incautiously. What is it?” 

“Read that,” said his daughter, putting Es- 
telle’s letter into his hand. 

“ Ahem !—yes ; but really, Frances, I can not 
see the absolute necessity of reading all this,” he 
said, glancing ruefully at the closely written epis- 
tle. “ My glasses are upstairs, too, and— Hamil- 
ton, will you do me the favor to tell me, in your 
own prudent way, what has happened to disturb 
your cousin in this fashion ?” 

“One paragraph from Estelle’s letter will ex- 
plain it all,” said Hamilton, coolly. 

“Thank Heaven! Proceed,” said his lordship, 
dropping carefully into an easy-chair by the fire, 
and clasping his delicate hands round one knee. 
“Tt is not particularly distressing, I presume ?” 

“Only to me,” said the Honorable Mrs. Dan- 
gerfield, bitterly. 

“ My dear child, you take the affairs of life in 
too grave a spirit,” said Lord Redclove. “ Pray 
allow Hamilton to proceed. I think when he has 
thrown some light upon the business which has 
dragged me from my rest” —it was 10 a.m. by the 
great bronze clock on the mantel-piece—‘“ I shall 
be able to offer an opinion that may be of mate- 
rial service to you.” 

The, daughter regarded her father almost 
scornfully, but did not hazard a reply. With an 
impatient hand she signed to Hamilton to pro- 
ceed. 

“ * Miss Fayre’s companion,’ ” began Hamilton, 
quoting from the letter im his hand, “ ‘has im- 

roved vastly on further acquaintance; I like 

er very much now; I love her quite as well as 
Bella Fayre. She is kinder and more thoughtful 
than my light-hearted school-fellow; she wins 
upon me wonderfully; she—’” 

“ Excuse me, Hamilton—Frances,” 
Redclove, in mild bewilderment ; 
Miss Fayre’s companion ?” 

“Tt is the first time that Estelle has alluded to 
her,” said the Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield. 

“* Ah! that’s like a woman. I beg pardon 
for stopping you, Hamilton,” said his lordship. 
“There's not a great deal more of it, I suppose ?” 

“ Not a great deal more, my lord,” said Hamil- 
ton, dryly. 

“T don’t see anything remarkably exciting in 
the communication at present,” observed Lord 
Redelove. ‘“ Pray proceed.” 

Hamilton continued his reading, thus adjured. 

“*She is odd and strange at times, and says 
odd, quaint things, but you, my dear mamma, are 
sure to like her. When Bella pays me her re- 
turn visit in town, I should like Aggie Challis to 
come with her. She is everybody’s favorite in 
Warwickshire ; she will be yours in London, I 
feel certain.’ ” 

Lord Redclove let go his knee suddenly, and 
brought his foot amongst the fire-irons, but his 
face betrayed no very deep concern. 

“ You hear—you understand,” said his daugh- 
ter, as she took from Hamilton’s hands the letter 
which he had refolded—“ you see the miserable 
complication of all this ?” 

“There are more Challises than one in the 
world, Frances,” he said, slowly ; “I do not quite 
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comprehend why you should associate this com- 
panion with—” 

“ Ask Hamilton what he thinks,” cried Frances. 

“My dear,” said Lord Redeclove, in grave re- 
proof, “I am telling you what / think, if you will 
kindly give your attention for a moment.” 

But the Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield was not 
disposed to wait for her father’s opinion on the 
subject. 

“It is clear enough,” said Frances, speaking 
very rapidly. ‘“ Hamilton met Mr. Fayre in Liv- 
erpool; he was chaplain of the jail where the 
girl Agnes Challis was imprisoned for two years ; 
he has been always interested in her. What 
doubt can there be that this girl is the same ?” 

“Ah, yes! Icomprehend now. Take it coolly, 
Frances—don’t make a noise. The whole affair 
is easily arranged.” 

“T don’t see how,” said the Honorable Mrs. 
Dangerfield, despairingly. 

“This Agnes Challis has not related the story 
of her parentage—of her life—to your daughter, 
it is evident. She is ashamed of it, and she is 
disereet, Telegraph to Estelle to return home 
immediately.” 

“Yes, yes; I have thought of that,” cried the 
mother, “but those two have met. At any mo- 
ment Estelle may learn of her father’s dishonor, 
and I have kept his memory so free from re- 
proach! She may learn the history of all this 
misery and crime at any moment.” 

“Therefore telegraph at once,” said her father. 

“ Estelle will wonder what has happened ; they 
will talk at the vicarage—take offense, perhaps— 
the whole crisis may be precipitated. This Mr. 
Fayre, who must have seen the position from the 
first, may be the very man to disclose the truth, 
may be even anxious to disclose it.” 

“Mr, Fayre has acted like a fool or a scamp,” 
said Lord Redclove; “as a man of the world, he 
might have known better; as a minister, he— 
he—” 

“Never mind Mr. Fayre just now,” said his 
daughter, impatiently. “ How can I get Estelle 
away from his house without a scene ?” 

“Go down and fetch her. Hamilton will ac- 
company you as escort, Iam sure: he has always 
more time on his hands than he knows what to 
do with. Take her by surprise, and whisk her 
off to her grandmother’s by way of an excuse. 
The old woman will be glad to see you, and you 
can get back to town as soon as you like, and cut 
the acquaintance of those infernal Fayres forever 
afterward. As for exciting yourself about. it,” 
added her father, “1 don’t see the policy.” 

“T thought if you had gone with me—Estelle 
is fond of you—she might have fancied—” 

“My dear, I am going to Brighton this after- 
noon,” said ‘Lord Redclove; “I dine with Lord 
Miniver there. I have an important appointment 
for to-morrow—it is absolutely impossible that I 
shall be disengaged for a moment until the mid- 
die of next week. I ean not run about the coun- 
try in this way, but Hamilton will be pleased to 
be of service.” 

“Hamilton will not,” said Mrs. Dangerfield, 
sadly. 

“Eh—what—why not?” And Lord Redclove 
looked from his distressed daughter to the moody 
countenance of the young man opposite, 

“Tt is not Hamilton’s business, and he will not 
care for a journey so purposeless to him.” 

“ Hamilton can speak for himself,” said Lord 
Redclove, severely; “he has a pretty fair habit 
of doing so at tires.” 

‘“T have one or two engagements for tnis week,” 
said Hamilton, unmoved by these comments ; “ and, 
candidly, I have no great wish to break them 
and run down to Warwickshire instzad ; but if my 
cousin requires my services, they are at her dis- 
posal,” 

“There, Hamilton says he’ll go—what more 
do you want ?” said his lordship, with alacrity. 

The Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield looked very 
strangely and mournfully at Hamilton, and Lord 
Redclove glanced from one to the other with a 
jackdaw-like sharpness, as if a new light were 
dawning upon him. He was very silent, how- 
ever, and he turned to the fire and warmed his 
hands carefully, back and front. 

“T will go willingly, cheerfully, if you wish it,” 
Hamilton said, with more earnestness, 

“T shall be obliged if you will,” replied Frances ; 
“T do not feel strong-minded enough to go alone. 
And if—if you could spare the time, it. will be 
one more favor conferred, Hamilton, for which I 
shall be grateful,” 

“T will go when you wish, Frances.” 

“To-day—this afternoon ?” 

“Yes. I will call for you in two hours’ time.” 

“Thank you.” 

Thus it was arranged, and the Honorable Mrs. 
Dangerfield hastened to her own home to make 
the-necessary preparations for her journey. 

Lord Redelove sat and studied his nephew for 
a while from under his dyed eyebrows. 

“Why didn’t you care to escort Frances to 
Warwickshire ?” he asked. 

“T don’t like Warwickshire.” 

“Ov Frances ?” 

“Tam very fond of Frances.” 

“ And of Frances’s daughter—Estelle ?” 

Hamilton’s face darkened. He was not partial 
to being cross-examined, and his uncle’s manner 
was not pleasant or gracious. It had altered of 
late days to him, he fancied, just as his had al- 
tered to his uncle, perhaps. Well, well, people 
can not help their hearts changing—hardening or 
softening—and he was the last individual to be 
surprised at the mutation. He was only surprised 
at his uncle’s leading questions, and he elevated 
his eyebvrows—not dyed—by way of silent protest 
againstthem, Still, he answered his uncle at once ; 

“No, my lord, not fond of Estelle in any re- 
markable degree.” 

“So Frances informed me some months back.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“She wishes you had been, though. Is not 
that it?” 





“T don’t know—I can not say that,” 
Hamilton. 

“You might have done worse,” said Lord Red- 
clove, “than make love to Estelle Dangerfield. 
She will have all her mother’s money; she is a 
clever and agreeable girl. I should like to see 
you settled in life, and settled well.” 

“Thank you very kindly,” said his nephew, a 
trifle too gratefully; “but I am not looking for 
an excellent match, and I hardly like the idea of 
my friends looking out for me.” 

“Who is looking out?” asked the nobleman, 
shortly. 

“No one, I hope,” answered Hamilton. 

“T simply said you might do worse than mar- 
ry my granddaughter,” said his uncle; “but I 
would not take the liberty of advising you on a 
matter so delicate, and one on which you are so 
eminently qualified to judge for yourself,” he add- 
ed, with no small amount of mock politeness. 

“T shall certainly judge for myself,” said Ham- 
ilton, 

* And will judge well, and in good time,” said 
Lord Redclove, more genially; “for you are a 
shrewd fellow in your way, a man of the world, 
and admirably unromantic.” 

“T shall never marry for love.” 

“Love is a delusion, Hamilton—a complete 
mirage.” 

“And I shall never marry for money,” his ne- 
phew added. 

“Then what the devil will you marry for?” 
asked the uncle. 

* Position I shall not care about; Parliament- 
ary influence is out of my line,” continued Ham- 
ilton, in the same listless fashion. “I have as 
little ambition in my nature as affection.” 

“You haven't much affection, certainly,” ob- 
served his uncle, “but ambition will come as 
you grow older. At least I hope to see you a 
different man, and in a different sphere,” he add- 
ed, after a pause. 

Hamilton’s dark eyes were fixed upon his un- 
cle, who turned away his head somewhat beneath 
the gaze bestowed upon him. Lord Kedclove had 
a reason for talking thus, for hinting thus, and 
he saw that Hamilton saw it also. He did not 
pursue the conversation; be had no desire to 
bore his nephew to death. He disliked discus- 
sion, and he was going to Brighton. 

It was strange that the subject of Agnes Chal- 
lis was not mentioned by either of these men 
again, that Lord Redclove left his nephew with- 
out a word as to the unlooked-for advent of this 
young woman upon the scene once more. He 
had no instructions to offer Hamilton now; he 
imagined—very vainly in this instance—that his 
daughter understood the position, and would act 
for herself wisely. He had done with the Chal- 
lises completely; they had had their chances of- 
fered them some years ago, and had refused, as 
he thought, all offers of support; and there was 
an end of any interest in their career. 

He was restless, however—restless upon an- 
other subject, it seemed. Before he went back to 
his dressing-room he said, ‘“ May I ask one ques- 
tion, Hamilton, without giving you offense ?” 

“ Certainly,” answered Hamilton. 

“ Did not Frances request you some little while 
ago not to call at her house too frequently ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tt was very foolish of her. It was very 
weak,” said Lord Redclove, tetchily ; “ it was let- 
ting you see too clearly that she had grave anxie- 
ties about Estelle, and was fearful of your engag- 
ing her affections without your own being enlisted 
in return, It was lowering Estelle’s character, 
and making you vainer than you are.” 

“Very likely,” was the quiet response. 

Hamilton had answered the one question which 
his uncle had put to him; to the after-comments 
of his relative he did not care to respond. _ He 
was a reticent being, whom it had been always 
difficult to draw out or to understand. Time was 
rendering him sullen, and eccentric too, his un- 
cle thought; and that he did not improve was 
fairly evident. 

However, he was amiable enough to escort his 
first cousin, the widow, to Grayling. Without a 
note of warning Frances Dangerfield and Hamil- 
ton were close upon the vicarage at eight in the 
evening of that day. The lights were bright 
within as they approached the house, and rest- 
less figures passed and cast their shadows on the 
blinds. 

“A party,” said Hamilton, looking from the 
window of the post-carriage; “ this is awkward. 
Had we not better postpone our visit till the 
morning ?” 

“ No.” 

“ There is no occasion for a scene, for anything 
dramatic,” he observed. 

“Oh, Hamilton, you might have spared me that 
taunt. My drama was ended long ago,” she an- 
swered ; “and my only wish is to be at peace with 
the world, and—Estelle.” 

“Still, this is a surprise for them within—a 
coup de thédtre,” said Hamilton ; “and the morn- 
ing would be preferable for an attack on the 
enemy’s camp,” 

“She shall not stay another night beneath that 
roof,” said Mrs. Dangerfield, very firmly. “1am 
resolved.” 

“Very well,” said Hamilton. 

He assisted his cousin to alight, and they both 
went along the garden path toward the door of 
the vicarage. Before they had reached the house 
the door opened, and two gentlemen stepped 
into the keen, frosty air, the taller one bare- 
headed. 

“ You think that she—” Then Mr. Fayre—for 
it was he—caught sight of the approaching visit- 
ors, and came with long strides toward them. 

“Mrs. Dangerfield,” he said, to that lady’s sur- | 
prise. | 

“Yes, I am Mrs. Dangerfield. Are you Mr. 
Fayre ?” 

“ Yes, madam.” 


replied 
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“You appear to expect me!” 
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“To be sure,” was the reply. ‘ You received 
my telegram this afternoon, I hope?” 
“Telegram !—what telegram? I have received 


no— Oh! sir, is anything the matter? Has any- 
thing happened to—to Estelle ?” cried the mother. 
“TI am very sorry to say. ‘yes,’”’ answered the 


clergyman. 
[TO BE OONTINURD.] 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 
Senseiess.—Wear your dark suit and a bonnet to 

match at the theatre, or a light bonnet, if you prefer it. 

Take the gentieman’s arm when leaving the theatre, 

and in telling him that you have great!y enjoyed the 

play you will thank him enough. The Bazar can not 
tell you how to make your black hair light. 

Mrs. H. F.—Consult the article on “‘ Invitations, Ac- 
ceptances, and Regrets,” in Bazar No. 5, Vol. xv rT. 

M. K, J.—Directions for ribbon-work were 
Bazar No. 4, Vol. XV 

ose A.—Read the artic le on “Supper Parties” in 

Bazar No. 42, Vol. X V1. 

Mes. D., New Yorx.—We can not furnish designs 
at the request of individual readers. You could adapt 
the handsome mirror desi,zn in No, 39, Vol XVI, which 
is embroidered in chenille and satin. There are also 
ge ute Kensington designs in Nos. 47 and 52, 

Vol. XIV. 

ONR WHO PRRIVES PL FASURE FROM 
pretty crochet afghan was given in 
Vol, XV 

Pauta.—For all suggestions as to weddings consult 
Bazar No. 41, Vol. XVI. We can not advise you to 
try to train your voice yourself. You should have a 
ee teacher, or you may ruin it. 

M. T. H.—The proper place to leave your spoon is in 
the saucer. The word “ programme” is spelled as we 
spell it. On the programme you can say the per- 
formance will commence at such atime. You will 
find minute directions about table etiquette in “The 
Fork and the Spoon,” Bazar No, 81, Vol. XV. 

Annie L.—You do not ac knowledge an invitation to 
a church wedding. See article on “ Invitations, Ac- 


give nin 


Tue Bazar.—A 
Bazar No. 30, 


ceptances, and Regrets,” in Bazar No. 5, Vol. XVL, 
and also articles on weddings. 
C. S.—“* Miss Smith,” or any “elderly girl,” when 


travelling, writes herself generally, “‘ Miss Smith, Chi- 
cago,” or “ Miss Emily Smith, Brownsville,” 
ever she resides. 
name. 

Bys.—You ask if it is @ la mode to “ regret a party” 
by sending your personal card. It is more polite to 
write a note regretting, but if it issimply an “ at home,” 
your leaving your card would be enough. 

A Sunsortser.—We do not think it would be proper 
or gracious to put on your wedding cards, ‘*No pre- 
sents, not desiring any. e have never heard of its 
being done. The cards ought to be delivered by some 
hired person ; the bride should not deliver them her- 
self. The bride alone acknowledges the presents, even 
if they come after the wedding day. 

Anxtovs.—Not at all, provided you conduct yourself 
discreetly. 

E. H. D.—The plush will make you a handsome long 
cloak. 

N. B.—Fine white California blankets or the new 
eider-down flannels are used for baby afghans, or else 
they are crocheted of white zephyr. 

im.—Get dark seal brown cloth, and make it by any 
of the tailor suits illustrated in late Bazars. For an 
ulster you should have a Newmarket coat of dark in- 
visible plaid cloth. Instead of a Derby bat get a brown 
felt English walking hat, and trim it with a brown vel- 
vet band and some brown breast feathers. 

Nix.—Have little white dreases with guimpes made 
either of wool or of muslin, and trim them with em- 
broidery for your little girls’ party dresses. All formal 
invitations shonld be answered, either accepting or de- 
clining, as the case may be. 

» $3. R.—Your pearl beading will look well on nuns’ 
veiling or on satin Surah, either pink, white, or blue, 
for a young lady’s evening dress, 

Inene L.—Have a tailor-cnt jacket of your brown 
wool warmly lined, and trim it with a collar, cuffs, and 
buttons of brown velvet. It should be single-breasted, 
cut away below the waist in front, and open up the 


or wher- 
It is better to give her Christian 


niddle back seam below the waist. 


O. P.—It is proper for a bride to wear a white 
as early as 10 a.m. 
the gas lighted. 

Truro.—The Venetian mirror is to be hung on the 
wall or placed on a dressing case, or small table, or 
mantel, and used as any ornamental mirror would be, 
Get silk Surah for ribbon-work, as it is soft and more 
easily put into the shape of flowers than the stiffer 
gros grains; it is inexpensive, and you will only need 
an eighth of a yard of each of the different colors to do 
quite a large piece of embroidery. 

.—You can see in any fancy store, and in many 
dry - gods stores, large towels for “sham towels,” 
made of fine linen, , diaper, or damask, with drawn-work 
and tied fringe at each end, and some slight embroid- 
ery across each end, done in red and blue cotton, rep- 
resenting merely a border, or cise an outline-worked 
group of flowers or figures. 

N. R. L.—No such design as the bag yon mention 
has been published, A lounge rug like that illustrated 
in Bazar No. 22, Vol. XVI., would be suitable for you 
to give a gentleman, Chuddah shawls are fashionable 
for the house, but you could crochet a shaw! of white 
or pale blue ice wool for your friend. Read about 
cloaks in a late number of the Bazar. A tailor-cut 
cloth suit would be a good investment for you, as you 
could use the jacket with other dresses. Round hats 
that sit well back on the head are becoming to round 
faces. Have a dark gray flannel suit made with a pos- 
tilion basque, apron over-skirt, and pleated lower skirt. 
Linen collars worn very high about the throat and a 
slender pin of gold or silver are suitable for daily use 
in theschool-room. Large pins with porcelain pictures 
are again worn, but not for general use. 

Anxtery.—You might have a cherry or oak mantel- 
shelf of plain shape made of any desired lenyth, and just 
above it hang a round or square bevelled mirror with 

rooved frame of the wood like the mantel, or else 
with a plush frame such as you can buy in the shops. 
Then each side and above this mirror have shorter 
shelves placed for vases and other ornaments. A plush 
background between the shelves adds color prettily. 
Canton flannel is cheaper than plush, and very effective 
for this purpose. 

Anntk.—For surplice fronts see the cloth suit illus- 
trated as Fig. 1 on page 693, of Bazar No. 44, Vo). XVI. 

Tansy Cat.—The description in Bazar No. 44 tells 
you that the scarf follows the lines of the slab or man- 
tel; it has panels of the decoration at the ends, and 
falls into natural folds. Yon should write to the So- 
ciety of Decorative Art for further information about 
instruction, etc. Buy about four or five pieces of fur- 
nitaure to match, viz., a sofa, large arm-chair, smaller 
arm-chair, aud one or two reception chairs; then have 
the others different, but in keeping with those chosen 
allalike, Use stripes of two contrasting colors instead 
of plaid for trimming your wrapper. Make your black 
cashmere dress like any of the designs for wool dreas- 
es in Bazar No. 44, Vol. XV 

P. O. Box 41.—Your poplin and moiré are stylish 
brown shades, and will look well made up as they now 
are, ao Figs. 2 and 8 on page 698 of Bazar No. 4, 
Vol. X 

pniicare:<.het navy blue velvet, either plain or 

with very small figures, and use either ottoman silk or 
satin of the same shade. Get about six yards of the 
velvet and ten or twelve of the other fabric; you will 
also need a foundation skirt Long gloves are now 
worn inside the sleeves, not outside. Put a little cof- 
fee in the water for making your lace curtains look 
creamy Ww hite. 
.—Get gray linen or bright cretonne for ashoe- 
bag, and make a flat square with four pockets gathered 
on it, and bind the whole with braid; or else have a 
round, cylinder-shaped piece in the centre, with pockets 
sewed all along the outside. Close the lower end of 
the cylinder, and put a drawing-string in the <op, and 
this will serve for holding stockings, 
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THE INVENTOR’S WIFE. 
By E. T. CORBETT. 


Irs easy to talk of the patience of Job. Humph! 
Job hed nothin’ to try him: 

Ef he'd been married to "Bijalh Brown, folks wouldn’t 
have dared come nigh him. 

Trials indeed! Now I'll tell you what—ef you want 
to be sick of your life, 

Jest come and change places with me a spell—for I’m 
an inventor's wife. 

And sech inventions! I’m never sure, when I take 
up my coffee-pot, 

That Bijah hain’t ben “ improvin’” it, and it mayn’t 
go off like a shot. 

Why, didn’t he make me a cradle once that would 
keep itxelf a-rockin’ ; 

And didn’t it pitch the baby out, and wasn’t his head 
bruised shockin’? 

And there was his ‘“‘ Patent Peeler,” too—a wonderful 
thing, I'll say; 

But it hed one fault—it never stopped till the apple 
was peeled away. 

As for locks, and clocks, and mowin’ machines, and 
reapers, and all sech trash, 

Why, "Bijah’s invented heaps of ‘em, but they don't 
bring in no cash. 

Law! that don't worry him—not at all; he’s the ag- 
gravatin’est man— 

He'll set in his little workshop there, and whistle 
and think and plan, 

Inventin’ a Jew’s-harp to go by steam, or a new-fan- 
gled powder-horn, 

While the children’s goin’ barefoot to school, and the 
weeds is chokin’ our corn, 

When ’Bijah and me kep’ company he warn’t like 
this, you know; 

Our folks all thought he was dreadful smart—but that 
was years ago. 

He was handsome as any pictur then, and he had 
such a glib, bright way— 

I never thought that a time would come when I'd 
rue my weddin’ day ; 

But when I’ve been forced to chop the wood, and 
tend to the farm beside, 

And look at "Bijah a-settin” there, I’ve jest dropped 
down and cried. 

We lost the hall of our turnip crop while he was 
inventin’ a gun ; 

But I counted it one of my marcies when it bu'st 
before ‘twas done. 

So he turned it into a “ burglar alarm.” It ought to 
give thieves a fright— 

"T would seare an honest man out of his wits, ef he 
sot it off at night. 

Sometimes I wonder ef "Bijah’s crazy, he does sech 
curous things. 

Hev I told you about his bedstead yit? "Twas full 
of wheels and springs; 

It hed a key to wind it up, and a clock face at the 
head ; 

All you did was to turn them hands, and at any 
hour you said, 

That bed got up and shook itself, and bounced you 
on the floor, 

And then shet up, jest like a box, 80 you couldn't 
sleep any more, 

Wa'al, Bijah he fixed it all complete, and he sot it 
at half past five, 

But he hadn't more’n got into it when—dear me! 
sakes alive! 

Them wheels began to whiz and whirr! I heerd a 
fearful snap, 

And there was that bedstead, with "Bijah inside, shet 
up jest like a trap! 

I screamed, of course, but ‘twa’n’t no use. Then I 
worked that hull long night 

A-tryin’ to open the pesky thing. At last I got in a 
fright: 

I couldn’t hear his voice inside, and I thought he 
wight be dyin’; 

So I took a crowbar and amashed it in. There was 
"Bijah, peacefully lyin’, 

Inventin’ a way to git out agin. That was all very 
well to say, 

But J don’t b’lieve he’d have found it out if I'd 
left him in all day. 

Now, sence I've told you my story, do you wonder 
I'm tired of my life? 

Or think it strange I often wish I warn’t an invent- 
or’s wife? 








THE GOOD OLD CUSTOM. 

N ISS LISBETH VANDERWEYSTER was a 

stately gentiewoman above seventy yeurs 
old, very Jong-favored, and very straight-backed. 
She pvt on her rusty cloak, tied her modest bon- 
net, and announced to Sylvia, her servant for a 
half-century, “ I’m going to market to buy provis- 
ions for the New-Year’s table.” 

Sylvia was an aged, toothless mulatto, born in 
New York, and in the Vanderweyster family, but 
curiously retaining the characteristies of her en- 
slaved race, and with affectionate impertinence 
she replied, sharply, “ Now, Miss Lis’, yer sha’n’t 
go out, chile, in dis yere weather ; ’tain’t fit fur 
yer, nohow,” 

But Sylvia’s admonitions were as frequent as 
the kling-klang of the old church bell hard by, 
and Miss Lisbeth had long ago ceased to be con- 
scious of either; so she went on, quietly: 

“What with illuess, and mourning, and the 
scattering of our family, I've not received for ten 
years, but in coming out of old Trinity last Sun- 
day I mentioned to the Stuytevants and the Ten 
Brockels and the Trivingstons that I would cer- 
tainly be at home this New-Year’s. Everybody 
has heard of my intention by this time, Sylvia. 
Oh yes, I must do my part toward keeping up the 
good old custom, almost the only reminder now 
of New York before it became an emigrant sta- 
tion and a gambling den. I shall receive all 
friends of the Vanderweyster family.” No queen- 
dowager could have said those words with a more 
benignant condescension. “ And, Sylvia,” she con- 
tinued, “ there must be a great many of our friends 
left; papa and mamma had a large circle.” 

“Bress us! Miss Lis’, Gineral Van Bruyster 
an’ Mister Peter Vanduyckinck called dat’ere last 
time yer received ; bur de gineral he’s gone stone- 
blind, an’ Mister Peter he’s gone clar silly—both 
wid ole age, Lor’ bress us !” 

“Ay, but there’s Major Spuytenduyvil, he'll 





not forget us; oh yes, the major will certainly 
come; ag a young man he was always here on 
New-Year’s, and a very handsome fellow he was. 
Ah, we don’t see such men nowadays! There’s 
my grandnephew, Mr. Evart Vanderweyster, come 
home from. Europe-at last; he has quite a fine 
figure, but not like the major’s—not like the ma- 
jor’s. Why, on Evart’s account I wouldn’t fail 
to receive this year, Sylvia. What would he 
think if the oldest representative of the family 
should refuse hospitality to him-and his young 
friends on New- Year's Day? - Now there’ll be 
certainly a hundred of Evart’s acquaintances, 
and a good hundred besides of my own. Qh, ev- 
erybody will be rushing here! As used 





“Jess go straight away an’ put on your pearl 
pin, Miss Lis’.” 

Miss Lisbeth hesitated. “Isn’t it rather gay ?” 
she asked. 

“Bress us! not a bit. Nothin’ ain’t too gay 
for. sech.a New-Year’s. Look. at. de-sunshine; 
look at de punch; look at me;” and with a mer- 
ry display of the interior of her toothless mouth, 
Sylvia turned about to show the bow of her 
starched white apron, which was in a state of 
sheet-iron perfection, 

So the pearl pin—a poor little trifle at best— 
lent its glory to the neck of Miss Lisbeth’s black 
silk gown. There were bits of court-plaster that 





to say, they all appreciate the honor of calling on 
a Vanderweyster. Let me see, we must have 
cold fowls, and potted meats, and salads, plum- 
cake, wine, punch, coffee, and—” 

“Them tings costs a lot, Miss Lis’, mumbled 
the prudent Sylvia. 

“There are moments in. life when cost is not 
to be considered,” answered Miss Lisbeth, with a 
calm exaltation; and out to market she stalked, 
very upright, very shabby, and very much of a 
lady. At the corner, when a grand carriage in 
dashing by splashed mud all over her well-worn 
clothing, Miss Lisbeth’s fine scornful smile was 
something to see. She looked after the gay equi- 
page with a pitying contempt, and said, half 
aloud: “The Jacksons’ carriage! Why, Tim 
Jackson was my -father’s shoemaker. Poor 
wretches !” 

The Vanderweyster house was in the neighbor- 
hood lying about Washington Square—a neigh- 
borhood which to-day has a charm that all the 
up-town wealth of fine architecture fails to se- 
cure—the charm of a history. Of course the his- 
tory is not a long one, nor has it any regal glitter ; 
but it begins with the century, and is respect- 
able, which facts, in a land where most things are 
still painfully new, bear something of weight and 
interest. Miss Lisbeth lived under the roof built 
by her father, and on land belonging to the fam- 
ily for two hundred years. Yet the house was 
much like a carriage without horses—there was 
nothing to keep it going. She had therefore 
lately begun to rent out the upper rooms to 
“single gentlemen with undoubted references,” 
and she and Sylvia lived in the basement and 
parlors with a frugality dignified by exquisite 
neatness. 

Such odors of roasting and stewing, such steam 
of fruit and spice, such tempting sounds of hash- 
ing and grinding, as floated upstairs all day long, 
made the lodgers, as they came in, pause in the 
hallway. 

‘@W hy,” Black whispered to Smith, “ this house 
is always like a church—still, clean, and monu- 
mental ; but to-day, by George! it smells like Del- 
monico’s.”” And he went sniffing over the base- 
ment stair rails. ‘Bet the landlady’s going to 
have a party to see the old year out.” 

“What's up, I wonder ?” said Smith, jocosely. 
“Say, Parker,” as another man entered with his 
latch-key, “ did you ever see our landlady ?” 

“Never. Don’t want to either. I pay up to 
an old dragon of a mulatto. Hello! smells here 
like the supper some fellows gave me last New- 
Year's.” 

“T can tell you,” remarked Smith, “our Miss 
Vanderwhat-you-call-’em is a rum lot. She looks 
like a royal Egyptian mummy; gives me an arctic 
bow now and then ; belongs to one of the old fam- 
ilies.” 

“Old families be—confounded !” replied Park- 
er, carelessly ; and he turned to go upstairs, nod- 
ding on the way a hasty “ How are you ?” toa lit- 
tle Japanese gentleman, who had come in with his 
pass-key like the others, and had been listening 
to the conversation. 

Presently the Japanese advanced civilly toward 
Black, and asked, in very precise English, crush- 
ed to a strange, inimitable softness on his foreign 
tongue: 

“Pardon; but kindly inform me why the lady 
prepares a feast ?” 

“ Oh, for New-Year’s, I guess,” responded Black, 
airily. “It was an old fashion to go round visit- 
ing, and make a pig of yourself, on that day;” 
and after the manner of the festive lodger, he 
franchised the stairs at a few bounds, and loudly 
e‘ammed his door up above. 

Mr. Tokugawa gazed after Black’s heavy heels 
with that air of quiet observation peculiar to these 
well-bred little yellow gentlemen ; then he took 
his own noiseless way to his room. With a deli- 
cate hovering hand that proclaims familiarity 
with books, he chose certain volumes from his 
well-filled shelves, and at once began carefully 
searching them. 

New-Year’s Day was bright, crisp, and clear. 
Nature herself seemed inclined to wholesome fes- 
tivity. Miss Vanderweyster’s parlor looked much 
as it had looked half a century before; the solid 
mabogany furniture was a little worn as to the 
haic-cloth covering, but improved as to the color 
and polish of the wood ; and there stood the em- 
broidered screen representing “Rebecca at the 
Well”; and there were the ciaret moreen cur- 
tains, and in each window hung a wreath of eyer- 
greens, and bevond the bright grate fire the fold- 
ing-doors stood wide open, displaying the dining- 
room, with its shining sideboard, and the table 
spread with a substantial banquet. Meats and 
saladc, temptingly garnished with fresh lettuce 
and ruddy beets, were dispersed between forms 
of-translucent jellies and piles of spicy cakes. 
Solids and dainties, piquant sours and luscious 
sweets, were generously set out all together; 
steaming coffee offered solace to the cold and 
weary, and punch wafted a subtle invitation 
through the air. 

Sylvia hovered about the room, her wizened 
features all relaxed with a housewife’s satisfac- 
tion, and when Miss Lisbeth appeared from be- 
hind the tall screen which hid from view a bed 
and dressing-table, the old servant let her off with 
actually only one command: 











ded the sundry wounds of time in that gown ; 
but, on the whole, the glisten and the paper-like 
rattle of the costume were very satisfactory. 

“Now, Sylvia,” said Miss Lisbeth, “ it’s nine 
o'clock, and the calls ought to begin. I declare 
I feel nervous about meeting so many gentlemen, 
though at my age it’s ridiculous, of course.” 

“Oh, dey'll be comin’ in crowds putty soon, 
Miss Lis’, Hark! dere’s a ring now ;” and Sylvia 
trotted off to the front door and flung it open 
wide, ejaculating promptly, “ Miss Vanderweys- 
ter in de parlor, sir.” But a surly messenger. 
boy stepped in, handing over a bundle unmistak- 
ably made up of quart bottles, and thrusting a 
pink ticket in her face, growled: “Mr. Smith; 
second floor. Hurry ap.” . 

When Sylvia returned to the parlor she remark- 
ed, “I s’pose dem lodgers "Il be makin’ calls.” 

“Of course,” answered Miss Lisbeth; “they 
probably cail on persons of their own class. But 
they had very decent references, Sylvia; and when 
they come to pay their respects to me, pray see 
that they have enough to eat. I remember mam- 
ma used to give the tradesmen wine at the side- 
board.” 

“ Bress us, Miss Lis’; what days dem was! but 
to-day’s not fur behind ’em. Jess see dat table!” 

“Dear! dear! you'd better keep the coffee 
hot, Sylvia; the callers will soon come crowding 
in all ther, It used to take several servants 
to supply the gentlemen when they arrived by 
threes and fours.” 

“Why, Miss Lis’, often see fifty in here afore 
dis time o’ day. Dere’s a ring again! Dat’s Ma- 
jor Spuytenduyvil sure.” 

But it wes only some books for “ Mr. To-ku— 
To-ko—Co-co—Mr. Heathen Chinee, or suthin,” 
said the facetious young man who delivered 
them. A y 

“ Bress us!” exclaimed Sylvia; “dat ere yaller 
thing knows how to read, I do believe.. Let col- 
ored folks keep to de basement, says 1.” . 

“ Certainly,” remarked Miss Lisbeth. “I had 
strong objections to that heathen person, but his 
references were excellent, and so I couldn’t re- 
fuse him. Another ring!” And she ensconces 
herself majestically exactly in the middle of the 
sofa. “ They’re coming, surely.” 

But no; this time it was a tramping beggar; 
next time it was a circular; then a friend to see 
Parker; and at each alarm the coffee-urn was 
rushed upstairs in mad haste; then afterward 
lugged to the kitchen again with anxious care. 

“Take your lunch, Miss Lis’,” suggested Sylvia 
at last; “it’s one o'clock.” 

“No,” replied Miss Lisbeth, firmly; “we never 
used to eat anything all day, long, except a few 
morsels while the guests were regaling them- 
selves. Oh, what a decided ring!” and she look- 
ed all expectancy, while Sylvia hurried up the 
coffee-urn once more, and answered the impera- 
tive summons. 

Somebody was entering; the step drew near; 
Miss Lisbeth rose with cordial greeting, and faced 
—only Hetty Simms, daughter of the person who 
kept a boarding-house next door. 

“Oh, say !” cried Hetty, who was a bouncing 
girl in crimson plush, fashionable livery, “ma 
wants to know if you’ll please send her the re- 
ceipt for real Dutch crullers.” 

“But,” said Miss Lisbeth, with solemn reproof, 
“this is no day for a young girl to be seen out of 
the house. Don’t you receive ?” 

“ Receive? Oh, go ’way!” answered the de- 
lightful young creature. ‘ That’s all played out. 
My beaux just send a card, or, what’s better, send 
me a present, at New-Year’s. Ma ties a basket 
on the bell knob, so if any old fogy should come 
round he can drop his pasteboard into that.” 

“His what?” asked Miss Lisbeth. 

“His pasteboard,’ answered Hetty, coolly. 
“Why, you dear old thing, didn’t you ever hear 
that name for a visiting-card?” Then, happen- 
ing to spy the table in the dining-room, she cried 
out: “Hello! Ideclare! It’s regular free lunch, 
ain’t it? But why don’t somebody come to 
eat it ?” 

“ Dey’s a-comin’, heaps of ’em—real ole fami- 
lies, too—none of your upstarts /” responded Syl- 
via, pointing the last word with such a snarl- 
ing display of her toothless mouth that Hetty 
fairly d with t en saying: 
“You're awfully fanny, but ta-ta, can’t stop—got 
an errand to-do,” she banged ‘the front door and 
was off. 

“ An errand !—an errand on New-Year’s Day!” 
gasped Miss Lisbeth, struck with horror. 

Another hour passed, broken only by sundry 
false alarms and much weary transportation of 
the coffee-urn. Once Sylvia, on carrying a let- 
ter to Parker’s room, ventured to ask, “ Ain’t yer 
goin’ out callin’ ?” 

“Calling ?—not mach,” answered Parker, con- 
sidering the quiet game of cards in which he 
was engaged. “Go you one better, Smith. 
Play.” 

“Surely,” said Miss Lisbeth, growing weary 
and nervous—‘“ surely Charles Van Shoik’s sons 
ought to come, and surely the major can’t have 
forgotten us.” 

“T did count consider’ble on de major,” sighed 
Sylvia. Then came a long space of holiday si- 
lence, the distant rumble of Broadway hushed, 
and only now and then the hooting of some 
drunken fellow heard in the street; and so the 
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shadows began to fall, and outlines in the prim 
parlor to grow dim and uncertain. “You must 
take suthin—do, Miss Lis’,” urged Sylvia, bring- 
ing her mistress a cup of tea. 

“Oh, I can’t,” said Miss Lisbeth—“I can’t. 
I’m. thinking, Sylvia, of sixty. years .ago—of- all 
the friends, all the cheer, all the kind, neighborly 
customs ; of how this parlor was filled with guests, 
and I—I—a young girl—a young girl,” she re- 
peated, musingly. 

“And a pretty young girl too. I remembers 
yer well, Don’t ery, Miss Lis’,”’ Sylvia added, 
huskily, as she saw tears on the wrinkled cheeks. 

“T ean’t help it,” answered Miss Lisbeth, giv- 
ing way at last—“TI can’t help it. I’m crying 
for poor mamma.” Perhaps it was the fatigue, 
perhaps it was disappointment, or the sad failure 
of her festivity, and perhaps it was something of 
a strange foreboding, but withered Miss Lisbeth, 
at seventy-five, thought of her mother, dead thirty 
years, and wept with all the passion of a girl. 

“*Pears like ’twould do me good to ery for de 
ole madam too,” Sylvia quavered out; and she 
fell at her mistress’s feet, sobbing, in the lonely 
twilight. It was long after the parlor had grown 
quite dark when Syivia found courage to speak. 
“Come, Miss Lis’, cheer up, chile; there'll be 
crowds to see us this evenin’, sure. Why, Mr. 
Evart, your own grandnephew, ain’t forgot yer, 
nor yet the major. There'll be crowds yet— 
crowds.” 

At that moment the merry tune of sleigh-bells 
sounded at the door. Sylvia sprang up and 
hastened to light the rooms, Miss Lisbeth dried 
her eyes, and in came Evart Vanderweyster—as 
handsome a fellow of twenty-five as ever stepped. 

“Ah, aunty, thought [’'d drop in a minute,” 
was his salutation, as he dutifully embraced her. 
“But, hello! look out! don’t touch my game-bag : 
it’s not very nice, See, I shot these rabbits to- 
day ;” and he held up two of the “small deer.” 
“ Beauties, ain’t they ?”’ and with a little scream 
Miss Lisbeth recognized that Evart was in a 
rough driving rig, and had a game-bag over his 
shoulder, 

“What! not scared of me, aunty?” he ex- 
claimed, good-humoredly, as Miss Lisbeth drew 
away with a shudder. 

“ But—but,” she stammered, “do you know 
what day this is ?” 

“Why, it’s not Sunday; there’s nothing to be 
shocked about. It’s only a legal holiday, and I 
ordered my sleigh, and stopped for a certain pret- 
ty acquaintance, and we had a glorious drive out 
toward Westchester. On the way I chanced to 
pop a little game.” 

“But your friends—your calls? This is New- 
Year’s Day,” Miss Lisbeth gasped. 

“Oh, come, now, my dear aunt,” said Evart, 
with mock ruefulness, “a fellow can’t possibly 
take up the burden of that rubbishy old custom. 
Why, the city is too big, society’s too extended and 
too civilized, we’re too metropolitan, you know, 
for such antique provincial nonsense. By Jove! 
wouldn’t I look nice bobbing in and out of peo- 
ple’s houses, drinking like a fish everywhere, and 
erying, ‘Wish you happy New-Year, neighbor,’ 
like an old Dutch colonist? I did send out a 
few cards in the French fashion; but no, thank 
you, I refuse the New-Year’s torture.” 

“Torture? Why, I thought calling was a 
sure,” said Miss Lisbeth, pathetically. soe 

“No; it’s an awful bore. Now don’t take of- 
fense, aunty, for this visit isn’t a New-Year’s 
call.” 

“Not a New-Year’s call!” repeated Miss Lis- 
beth, hopelessly perplexed. 

“Oh no; it’s just a sort of dropping in to show 
you something. Congratulate me, aunty ;” and 
he ran out to the sleigh, then presently returned, 
bringing a-charming giri of seventeen, whom he in- 
troduced as“ Maud Huyderveldt, my future wife.” 

“Why, I knew a Carrington Huyderveldt,” ex- 
claimed Miss Lisbeth. 

“That was grandpapa,” Maud explained. “We 
have his portrait, and it’s so queer! His nose 
was big, and he had such little eyes !” 

“He was a great friend of my father,” said 
Lisbeth, gravely. 

“Indeed !” responded Maud, in her fresh, fear- 
less, irreverent way; “and wasn’t his nose hor- 
rid? But how nice this room is—so jolly! The 
mahogany furniture is quite esthetic.” 

Trying to be calm, Miss Lisbeth asked, “ And 
don’t you receive on New-Year’s Day, my dear?” 

“Receive? Oh no,” cried Mand; “I believe 
mamma did, ages ago, when we were all babies ; 
but we’ve been in Europe a good deal, and really 
I don’t even know what old-fashioned New-Y ear’s 
calling was like, It must have been an awfully 
rude custom.” 

“Your grandfather didn’t think so, my dear,” 
replied Miss Lisbeth; “nor did Major Spuyten- 
duyvil and other intelligent and superior persons. 
I trust to see the major here this evening.” 

“ Hardly, aunty,” said Evart, in a droll fashion, 
as he buttoned up his ulster; “ that ancient gen- 
tleman will hardly pay calls this year.” 

“Why not?” asked his aunt, with a little as- 
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“Well, ‘circumstances over which he has no 
control,’ as the theatre managers say. You see,” 
and Evart reached down carelessly to secure the 
lowest button—“ you see, last night old Spuyten- 
duyvil—died.” 

“ Died!” 

“Yes; that lamentable fact was printed in this 
morning’s paper. He was old enough. Phew! 
think of being eighty! But, aunt, we’re trench- 
ing on your dinner,” as he looked toward the ta- 
ble in the next room: “ we must be off.” 

Miss Lisbeth couldn’t explain; something of 
pride held her back, something of grief choked 
her; but Sylvia was bound that coffee should be 
tasted, and she said, firmly : 

“Jess walk dis yere way, sir, and have some 
*freshments.” 

“No, thanks,” answered Evart ; “ couldn’t pos- 
sibly take anything before my regular dinner. 
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Come, Maud.” And, gayly talking, the young 
couple bustled away again. 

Miss Lisbeth stood quite still in the middle of 
the parlor. There were gray shadows on her face, 
and her eyes were glassy; yet, saying, “‘ Mamma 
always waited up until midnight—there might be 
late callers,” she sat in state upon the sofa again. 
Now and then she whispered, hoarsely, “ Dead, 
all dead and gone.” Then her lips moved as if to 
form the words, but no sound came. Sylvia, aft- 
er long contemplation, remarked : 

“T knowed de major would come ef he could, 
but, yer see, he couldn’t—couldn’t nohow.” Then 
she mumbled, peevishly: “I wish we'd had jess 
one caller anyway. ’Pears like it didn’t pay ter 
set that ’ere beautiful table.” 

At the word there was a ghostly little tap at 
the parlor door. 

“The major!” cried Lisbeth, starting up; but, 
controlling herself, fell back again, one hand on 
her heart; and, with a little hysteric laugh, she 
said: “ How foolish! Of course not.” 

Sylvia opened the door, and stood aghast be- 
fore a sight as shocking to her eyes as would 
have been the major in his cerements, There 
was Mr. Tokugawa, the Japanese, evidently come 
to pay his respects. He was in full evening dress, 
and entering with great gravity, and bowing low, 
he said to Miss Lisbeth; 

“Madam, I desire to pay my duty on this an- 
cient feast-day. I wish you a happy New-Year. 
I will partake of your banquet, Thank you.” 
He gently and reverengly advanced to the table, 
raised a glass of punch to his lips, and carefully, 
as if repeating a lesson, ejaculated: “ Long live 
the good old Knickerbockers! Wish you happy 
New- Year.” 

Miss Lisbeth by an instinct of civility drank 
with him; then barely found breath to ask, “ How 
did you know? where did you learn ?” 

“From Washington Irving’s sacred writings, 
madam. After much research have I procured 
the right volume, and I have read the history of 
the Knickerbocker religion. But,” he added, 
curiously observing the sugar-bowl, “you no 
longer hang the lump of sugar over the table and 
socially pass it from mouth to mouth, as the great 
Irving has described. No: I see the rites have 
somewhat changed, but they are still very solemn 
and very beautiful.” He ate a few mouthfals 
with closed eyes and in sacramental silence ; and 
again said, “Wish you happy New-Year,” and 
turning at the door, asked, “ Have I done all with 
propriety ?—I hope so—wish you happy New- 
Year,” bowed low once more, and noiselessly 
passed upstairs. 

After he left, not a word was spoken. Miss 
Lisbeth stood as one in a dream, and Sylvia's 
emotions so overwhelmed her vocabulary that 
she could only ejaculate, softly, “ Lor’ bress us! 
Lor’ bress us!” She helped her mistress to un- 
dress, and when Miss Lisbeth was in bed, ar- 
ranged the screen and the night taper; then, turn- 
ing for a last look, she was seized with some 
nervous fancy, went back, leaned over the pillows, 
and said : “ Good-night ; Miss Lis’, does yer hear ? 
Good-night.” 

“Dead and gone,” moaned Miss Lisbeth, in a 
hollow voice—“ all dead and gone: the old ways, 
the old people—dead, all dead !” 

“ Neber you mind ; I'll stand by yer, Miss Lis’,” 
and Sylvia choked back a sob. ‘“ There, now, is 
yer comfer’ble?” Hearing no reply, she repeat- 
ed, in a louder voice, “Is yer comfer’ble, Miss 
Lis’ ?”” She hastily moved the taper so that light 
might fall on the face before her. It was ashy 
pale. Sylvia searched it with a wild, fervid af- 
fection, laid a hand upon the forehead, called, 
“Miss Lis’! Miss Lis’! then rent the night with 
one piercing cry. 

Some of the lodgers came down-stairs ; a doctor 
was brought; there were haste and confusion in 
the orderly house ; then all was hushed again. 

On Miss Lisbeth’s bed lay no longer a quaint 
and shabby old person, but only a marble image 
of Peace and Dignity, and over it a poor, faithful, 
toothless woman wailed, 

“Dead an’ gone: de ole ways, de ole people, 
dead—all dead !” 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Correspondent. } 


MONG the various fabrics displayed for ball 

dresses, gauze tulle appears to us the pret- 
tiest ; there are also very light gauzes embroider- 
ed in open-work, which are used for festooned 
flounces, fifteen or twenty of which cover the 
skirt, and tulles with an almost invisible net- 
work ground, with mat figures reproducing the 
finest designs of the ancient guipures, points a 
Vaiguille, points de Venise, etc. There will also 
be seen exquisite colored blonds of all shades 
over a foundation of white tulle so light and 
diaphanous that it almost escapes the gaze; 
bands of these set flat on a silk stuff produce 
the effect of rich embroidery. We will describe 
a toilette in which this kind of blond fills an im- 
portant place. Round skirt of iridescent silk, 
ciel and hortensia or hydrangea (pale blue glacé 
with pink and écru), trimmed on the bottom with 
a very thick pinked silk ruche. The skirt is cov- 
ered with hydrangea blond on a foundation of 
white tulle, whichis set on plain. The Louis XV. 
casaque is of the same silk, bordered with a pink- 
ed ruche, and draped backward to meet the pouf 
which is formed by the prolongation of the back 
of the casaque, to which it is joined. The low 
oval neck of this casaque is bordered with a fringe 
made of the strung flowers of the hydrangea. 
The sleeves, which stop at the elbow, are termi- 
nated bya tulle ruche, covered with a fringe of hy- 
drangea blossoms. The hair is arranged very high 
on the head, in loops in which is set a large hy- 
drangea. Half-heeled slippers of silk like the 
dress, trimmed with a small pinked rosette. 
Very light Saxony gloves. White silk stockings 
sprinkled with embroidered hydrangea blossoms. 








Silk stockings are universally worn in colors to 
match either the dress or the trimmings. 

For very young girls gauze woollens, light veil- 
ings, and English crapes in all colors are worn, 
A pretty arrangement for this kind of toilette is 
as follows: the skirt is covered with very close- 
ly gathered narrow flounces, alternating with puffs 
of the same width; an over-skirt, very full in 
front, and gathered and fastened to a belt, forms 
a kind of fan at the bottom, the sides being loop- 
ed very high, so as to lie in pleats on the hips. 
This novel fashion will be much used for trans- 
parent stuffs. The round belted corsage, rather 
full in front, is made of ottoman of the same col- 
or as the material of the over-skirt and flounces ; 
this corsage is gathered, like the over-skirt, at the 
waist, and is sloped away in Grecian pleats to- 
ward the shoulders; the upper part of these 
pleats is turned back so as to form a sort of 
trimming around the shoulders, showing a ruche 
made of the same stuff as the over-skirt. The 
sleeves are very short. The belt is finished be- 
hind with very long ribbon loops, which meet a 
short but very voluminous pouf. A garland of 
apple blossoms follows the contour of the over- 
skirt where it is folded back on the hips, and 
ends at the pouf. An epaulette of the same 
flowers is set on the left shoulder, and on the 
right is a star-shaped cockade of ottoman rib- 
bon of the same color as the corsage. The hair 
is arranged on the top of the head in a bow, trav- 
ersed by a cache peigne of apple blossoms placed 
diagonally. 

Embroidery plays a predominant role in the 
toilettes of ladies of whatever age. There are 
numerous tabliers of embroidered tulle of all 
kinds, from white tulle embroidered with white 
chenille and white beads or white jet, to colored 
tulle, light, dark, or black, embroidered color on 
color, or else with a contrasting color or with 
black jet. Prodigious use is made of feathers 
for the trimmings of ball dresses and elegant 
toilettes ; there are feather fringes set on flatly 
as borderings, and feather bands, likewise set on 
flat, bunches of feathers employed like bunches 
of flowers to loop the draperies of dresses. _Lit- 
tle birds, nestling here and there in the folds of 
the over-skirt or a corner of the corsage, seem 
ready to take wing. Large and small butterflies, 
dragon-flies with long, transparent green wings, 
and beetles are used in the same manner. 

There is a general tendency toward straight 
lines and the abandonment of complicated dra- 
pings; nevertheless, we are still a long way from 
simplicity, as may be judged from the following 
sketch of a so-called straight toilette: Round 
skirt of straw-colored faille, with a slightly pleat- 
ed tablier. Low corsage and long tram of seal 
brown velvet. Under this train (on each side) 
passes a sort of panel, made of silk damask, bro- 
caded with bright flowers on a straw-colored 
ground; these two panels simulate a skirt open- 
ing wide over the tablier, but covered by the train ; 
the latter is trimmed on each side, in the guise 
of revers, with very fine white lace, with the edges 
of its design figures run with gold thread. The 
train behind has its inevitable pouf, but this is 
the only drapery of the toilette. The plastron of 
the corsage is, like the panels, of silk damask. 
The rage for velvet is prodigious, and is likely to 
continue; plain has the preference over brocade, 
which is chiefly used at this moment for accesso- 
ries, such as vests, revers, plastrons, ete. A long 
velvet train, whether dark or light, or at least a 
velvet corsage, figures in most of the toilettes 
designed for dinners and evening receptions. 

Another example of the tendency toward the 
abandonment of draperies is a dress of mordoré 
or golden brown wool. The short skirt is en- 
tirely covered by three pleated flounces, which 
are graduated in width, the lower one being a 
little wider than the one above it, while the upper 
one, in turn, is somewhat narrower than the sec- 
ond. Corsage with Greek over-skirt, made in 
such a way that the left front, which is pleated 
at the shoulder, crosses the right one, and ex- 
tends to the right hip, where it is fastened, and is 
completed by a small ponf. A noticeable feature 
in this toilette is the return to the fashion of 
three flounces covering the skirt, which prevailed 
more than a quarter of a century ago, and is seen 
in the portraits of 1850. But the fancy that has 
ruled us so long still shows its influence in the 
shape of the corsage. 

As regards wrappings, the popular redingote 
is the most elegant and comfortable, as well as 
simple. Long, with or without the ribbon or cor- 
deliére tied round the waist, and the piece of vel- 
vet, or the material of the garment, set on at the 
top, something like the yoke of a ploughman’s 
frock, the redingote is made for morning wear of 
small plaid, chiné, or damassé wool, and for 
more dressy occasions of plain dark cloth,. but 
not black unless for mourning. It is pre-emi- 
nently a youthful garment, and especially suited 
to young girls and dames; ladies a little older 
wear the elegant pelisse, while those who are 
middle-aged, with a mature and pretty figure, pre- 
fer the long visite with sleeves forming part of 
the back, and not at all tight-fitting. Fur, the 
use of which was formerly exceptional in our 
mild climate, is still universally worn on the 
neck, the sleeves, and the fronts of wrappings, 
and many large cloaks are lined with it through- 
out, 

What we formerly announced with respect to 
fancy jewelry is confirmed in the fullest man- 
ner. Dresses are covered with jewels of this 
kind, as little double clasps, taking the place of 
buttons, and as buckles, of every shape and size, 
confining draperies, bows, and the ends of the 
over-skirt. They are worn on bonnets and on 
house slippers and the little muffs, made of a bit 
of plush, a scrap of satin, a trifle of lace, and a 
multitude of ribbon bows, are decorated with a 
buckle or clasp of chased metal, which seems to 
prevent the bits of ribbon from flying away. 
These muffs are carried especially at the theatre 
and concert. Emmevine Rayuonp. 
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THE CRAZY QUILT. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
Patcuwork only, did you say, 
This mosaic quaint and gay, 
Starred with dainty appliqué, 
In confusion mazy ? 
Sooth it hath a high-born air, 
With an easeful charm and rare, 
Lightening the weight of care. 
Wherefore call it crazy? 


Every woman in the land 

This bewitching quilt has planned ; 

Slender fingers, toil-worn hand, 
Pulse alike with pleasure 

As the curious pieces blend 

This an heirloom’s grace to lend, 

That the souvenir of a friend, 
Each a cherished treasure. 


Patiently dear grandma sets 
Bit to bit, and swift forgets 
All the little daily frets 

Age and loss are bringing, 
And we hear her softly croon 
To herself a tender tune; 
Tis of youth and love a rune 

She is gently singing. 


Shaking heads and looking wise, 

Merchants smile with doubtful eyes 

When, expectant of a prize, 
Maidens beg a sample. 

Stock of velvet, silk, or frieze, 

Like the famous nibbled cheese, 

Disappears if, dames to please, 
Clipped are fragments ample. 


Patchwork ’tis, but glorified, 

Aureoled with stately pride, 

Fit to offer to a bride 
As a wedding present. 

Stitched with more than common pains, 

Offspring of artistic brains, 

Wrought in flowers, and loops, and chains, 
Is this patchwork pleasant. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE LAST INTERVIEW. 


In the records of old prison life there is a 
ghastly story of two life-long enemies, who, hav- 
ing been sentenced for their crimes to the same 
punishment, find themselves chained together, and 
fated to pass the remainder of their existence in 
each other’s company. It ends comparatively 
happily, or, at all events, better than might have 
been expected, for the stronger, in a fit of un- 
controllable passion, murders the weaker, and is 
promptly hung for it. In marvied life the fet- 
ters which unite the miserable pair who abhor 
one another are not so easily loosed. On the 
other hand, the bond is not quite so close. If 
they are poor, indeed, it is terribly near: to have 
to share the same bed and board with one we 
fear or despise must be a torture beyond the 
imagination of an inquisitor; this is the chief 
reason, no doubt, why murders occur in domestic 
life among the lower orders so much oftener than 
among the well-to-do. In the latter case there 
is room for man and wife to live and breathe 
and have their being apart from one another; 
they are married only in name, and co-existence 
is made endurable. I am speaking, of course, of 
sensitive persons. The majority of mankind, for- 
tunately, are not “ dowered with the hate of hate, 
the scorn of scorns,” or indeed with any very 
delicate feelings; to a great many men one wife 
is as good as another (though perhaps not so 
good as two), and to a great many women one 
husband is as good as another, just as one ac- 
quaintance is as good, to most people, as another. 
“We are not perfect ourselves, and must not 
expect perfection in others,” was a remark once 
made to me by a good woman with reference to one 
who for his treatment of her deserved the gallows. 

Sophy Adair was nota wife of that kind. Little 
as she saw of her husband, she would have gone 
mad had it not been for the preoccupation of her 
mind with her sick child. That was the tie that 
bound her to existence ; everything else prompted 
her to escape from it. 

For weeks, of late, Adair had been scarcely 
ever at home. He breakfasted early by himself, 
and left the house only to return to it after its 
inmates had retired to rest. Sometimes he sent 
a telegram from his office, “ Shall bring a friend 
this evening who will dine alone with me.” Upon 
the first occasion Sophy had understood this to 
mean that, though her husband did not wish 
to see her at table, he meant her to welcome 
their guest in the drawing-room. An unpleasant 
task enough, but one which, however, she did not 
shrink from; not from any notion of pleasing 
her husband (for such an illusion had long van- 
ished), nor from any sense of duty, nor even from 
fear of him, but from a mere mechanical impulse 
on which she now always acted except in matters 
which concerned her child. 

The guest arrived, a tall, stout, florid person- 
age, covered with jewelry, and smoking an im- 
mense cigar. He was a few paces in advance of 
his host. ‘Hullo, Petticoats!” he exclaimed, 
not in “hushed amaze,” by any means, but with 
naive and very undisguised astonishment. Adair’s 
thin face, behind him, grew pale with fury, 

“That is my wife, Mr. Dawson. I suppose my 
telegram miscarried’’—addressing himself with 
cold precision to Sophy. 
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“Glad it did. Wanted to keep you dark, [ 
reckon, from yours truly,” observed the new- 
comer. ‘“ Your husband is one of them as is all for 
business,ma’am. For my part, I like it mixed.” 

The manner of the man was odious, yet not so 
bad as his expression. The one suggested coarse 
yulgarity, the other villainy. 

To do Adair justice, he had not intended to 
introduce this man to his wife’s society; but that 
he should have invited such a person to his own 
house was significant indeed of the social depths 
to which he had sunk. It could not have been 
boon companionship that had caused him to do 
so, for he had no taste for it; it must have been 
downright necessity. The very parlor-maid was 
cognizant that there was “something queer’ in 
her having to wait on such a guest. 

Mr. Dawson’s conversational powers (often in 
inverse ratio to the personal attractions of their 
possessor) seemed to recommend him to his host, 
for he came again and again. On the other hand, 
things did not always go smoothly with them. 
Mr. Dawson’s voice was sometimes pitched in a 
higher key than is used for anecdote, and he was 
more than once heard to thump the table with 
an emphasis too great for mere appreciation. 
There were certainly disagreements, possibly quar- 
rels. On one occasion a very strange circum- 
stance came under the notice of the parlor-maid. 
Her master had brought a new friend home, with 
whom he dined alone, as usual—a much older 
and less talkative gentleman, but in whose voice 
and manner there was something, nevertheless, 
familiar to her. His behavior, too was familiar, 
for he chucked her under the chin at parting 
exactly as it had been Mr. Dawson’s wont to do; 
and in the performance of this ceremony—which, 
according to her own account, she strenuously 
resisted—his long white beard came off, and re- 
vealed Mr. Dawson himself. A wig is a common 
ornament enough, but a false beard hung on by 
the ears is an unusual addition to the human 
countenance, and excites comment. 

It was concluded, even by those of his own 
household, that Mr. John Adair was getting into 
bad company. 

One morning, instead of leaving home as usual 
directly he had swallowed his early meal, Adair 
sent for Sophy to the breakfast-room. She had 
not seen him for some days, and even to her eyes 
(in which there was no wifely interest) the change 
in him was very remarkable. His face was thin- 
ner and more haggard than she had ever seen it ; 
it looked pale and anxious, but with a certain de- 
termined ferocity about it like that of some hunt- 
ed wolf that listens for the ery of the hounds. 
He had a telegram in his hand which he had 
just received, and which he was turning and 
twisting nervously. He glanced up at her white, 
steadfast face as she entered the room, and then 
walked to the window, keeping his back to her. 

“ How is the child?” he said, in hoarse, quick 
tones. 

“ Better; I trust certainly better, though she 
gains strength very slowly.” 

“That’s well,” he said, with an unmistakable 
sigh of relief; “‘we must leave home to-day.” 

“Leave home! You have surely not the doc- 
tor’s sanction for that.” 

“I have,” he answered, positively ; “and, if I 
had not, still we must leave home. Please to 
give me your best attention, madam, instead of 
asking questions or making objections. Some- 
thing has gone wrong in the City; it is useless 
to attempt to explain it—women know nothing 
of such things—but it has become necessary for 
me to go abroad until the thing has blown over. 
You need not fear for the child, for she will travel 
with the utmost comfort. Here is some mouey.” 
He thrust his hand into his breast pocket, and 
pulling out a great sheaf of bank-notes, threw 
one of them toward her without looking at it. 
“You may take an invalid carriage for her, if 
you please, but you will go by the two-o’clock 





4 train to Gravesend, and wait at the Green Dragon 


Hotel for my arrival. Jeanette will, of course, 
accompany you. Do you understand ?” 

She did not reply, and he wheeled round and 
confronted her impatiently. His brow was knit, 
his features were working convulsively ; he look- 
ed anxious, yet furious, like a gambler who is 
watching his last stake. 

John Adair had never been good-looking ; but 
it was curious how every trace of youth and cul- 
ture had by this time gone out of him, leaving 
only the desperado. 

Nor was Sophy, in her turn, less changed. She 
was still very comely, but her comeliness was the 
last thing about her that would have struck 
any observer above the level of the clown. Her 
characteristic had been wont to be her vivacity ; 
her sprightliness of air and manner had been so 
marked as to be a something peculiar to herself : 
all this was gone. The delicate color on her 
cheek, the laughter in her eyes, even the agile 
movement of her fairy limbs, had vanished. Al- 
though the mere ghost of her former self in these 
respects, there was, however, a determination in 
Sophy’s face as it met that of her husband which 
it had never possessed in youth, and which the 
other shrank from, Ever since she had known 
that Adair had made use of her to rob the Canon 
her loathing of him had cast out her fear of him. 
He had perceived the change, but mistaken the 
cause of it. He thought that she must long ago 
have become acquainted with his behavior to 
her guardian. He had wiped that crime from 
his own mind with the ease with which the com- 
mercial philosopher wipes out a bad debt; he 
had committed so many offenses since—offenses, 
too, that had so much more danger in them— 
that the remembrance of it had ceased to trouble 
him. He attributed Sophy’s new-found courage 
to quite another cause. His conscience led him 
to suppose that, somehow or other, she had be- 
come acquainted with his designs against little 
Willie, or, at all events, that she had some sus- 
| picion of them. Face to face with her, he was 





| almost afraid of her—afraid that she should 
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“HE HAD A TELEGRAM IN HIS HAND WHICH HE HAD JUST RECEIVED, AND WHICH HE WAS TURNING AND 


suddenly ery aloud, “ Villain! you have been plot- 
ting murder against your own chiid, and I have 
found you out.” Nothing, indeed, but an extreme 
and urgent need could have induced him to talk 
to her upon the subject of little Willie at all. 
But as it was essential that they should leave 
the house, and the state of the child’s health, as 
he had foreseen, was her chief objection to that 
step, it was necessary to speak upon the topic. 
His furious manner—though he was angry enough 
—was half simulated; he put it on to intimidate 
her, or perhaps to hide the trepidation with which 
he was himself agitated. He was no coward, but 
he had tried and failed to kill something else be- 
sides little Willie—his conscience. 

“Do you understand me, madam ?” 
peated. 

“Yes,” she answered, firmly ; 
you very well.” 

There was no satire in her tone; 
ple truth she spoke had a far worse sting than 
any satire. 

“Then you know that I will be obeyed. You 
and Jeannette can pack up all that is necessary 
in a couple of hours, I suppose. 
there shall be no excuse, 
four.” 

“Tt shall be as you please.” 

This submission was too prompt, too easy, and 
it excited his suspicions; his mind was like a 
sentinel who has outstaid his watch and lost his 
nerve. Every sound suggested an alarm, and 
even the absence of sound. He thought that she 
was only promising to obey him to gain time. 

“Mind you,” he said, in a menacing voice, “I 
shall be here myself to see that all is ready. In 
the mean time I will order the invalid carriage | 
for the two-o’clock train. Though I shall not 
accompany you, I shall be sure to be at the Green 
Dragon. You may not see me, perhaps, to-night, 
for I shall arrive late, by water. You need say 
nothing of that to anybody; but I wish to repose 
confidence in you.” 

Across Sophy’s face flitted the distorted shad- 
ow of a smile. He noticed it, and frowned | 
heavily. 

“We are man and wife,” he said, “and must 
sink or swim together. Things have gone badly 
here, but they will go better elsewhere. 
find another roost, but our nest will be feathered 
for us”—and he tapped his breast pocket exult- 
ingly. “Where we are going the child will re- 
cover more quickly, It is the very climate which 
the doctor recommends.” 

If he expected her to ask where this salubrious 
spot was situated, he was mistaken. 

Her manner was anything but indifferent. It 
was plain that she was paying attention to every 
word he said ; 
@ stone. 

“Have you any further commands?” she in- 
quired. Patient Griselda could have said no 
more, but her tone jarred on his ear. 

“ You speak like an automaton,” he answered, 


he re- 


“T understand 


however, you shall have 


but the sim-* 


}-child can lie at length. 


angrily. “No; I have nothing more to say: it 
will be the easier to remember. At one o'clock 
I will be here with a large carriage, so that the 
You will be sure to be 
ready by that time.” 

“T shall be ready.” 

He went out without another word, 

If he could have looked into the future—if he 


| could have known what that very day was to bring 


| forth—would he have parted from her thus ? 


It 


is difficult to say. But if Sophy could have fore- 


| seen what was to happen, I do not think her be- 


| gone too far with her 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


In order that | 


| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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| with any such sum; 
| without thought, out of his unaccustomed super- 


havior would have been different. Things had 
in the way of misery, of 
which this man was the chief cause, for any ret- 
rograde step toward tenderness or even pity for 
him. The tremendous issues of futurity itself 
were dwarfed beside the contemplation of her 
wrongs and wretchedness. What he had done 
now was merely another drop added to that cup 
of bitterness which he was always holding to her 
lips. As it happened, he had unconsciously caused 
it to run over; that was all. As she turned to 
leave the room she saw the bank-note lying on 
the table. She picked it up with a gesture of 
abhorrence, as though it were some infectious rag. 
It was a note for a hundred pounds. She felt 
that he had had no intention of intrusting her 
that he had thrown it at her 


fluity, as one might inadvertently, out of a full 
plate, throw meat instead of bone to a dog. For 


an instant she held it in both hands, with the 


| 


| his arrival in London drive thither directly, 


| evident intention of tearing it in pieces, when 


suddenly a reflection occurred to her. “It is not 
his,” she murmured ; “it is the Canon’s.” And 
folding it neatly up, she placed it in her purse, 
and went upstairs. 


—_ 


CHAPTER XLVIII 
ABANDONED. 
Tuovcn Robert Aldred had announced his in- 
tention of seeing “ with his own eyes how things 
were going on in Albany Street,” he did not on 


He 


| had as modest a confidence in his own powers as 


We must 


} 
| 


but her face was cold and stiff as | 


| ferring to Sophy’s letter to the C 


concerned business matters as the Canon bim- 
self, and it was clear to him that his influence 
with Sophy would be much less than that of his 
father. He wisely resolved to take no action 
without the approval of Frederic Irton, of whose 
judgment he had the very highest opinion, and 
therefore went straight to that gentleman’s office 
in Bedford Row. Irton received him with great 
cordiality, but with a serious air. To his apolo- 
gies for troubling him about what might, after 
all, turn out to be of no great consequence—re- 
Janon—he an- 
swered, unhesitatingly, ‘You have done quite 
right.” 

“Do you really think, then, that she is on the 
brink of some desperate step ?” 








“On some decisive step she may be,” he re- 
plied, thoughtfully ; “the desperation will be the 
other way—I mean upon her husband’s side.” 

“ But will not that involve her in peril ?” 

“Undoubtedly, if certain precautions had not 
been taken. He is like some wild beast over 
whom a net has been thrown. It is scarcely vis- 
ible to him, and seems slight enough, but if he 
attempts to escape, to struggle— 

“ But if he finds he can not escape,” interrupt- 
ed Robert, apprehensively, “is there no fear of 
his doing mischief to innocent people—those who 
are within his power, and whom he may confuse, 
perhaps, with his enemies? I am prejudiced, of 
course, but it seems to me that this Adair is a 
sort of man who will stick at nothing.” 

“That is so, or rather, I should say, has be- 
come so, One does not become a villain, even 
though one may commit a villainy, upon a sud- 
den. I have had this reptile under the micro- 
scope for months, and it is amazing how he has 
developed in tooth and claw. He was always 
that way inclined; his face from the first was 
set as though he was going to the gallows. Still, 
if things had turned out well with him—if luck, 
that is, had favored his speculations, which were 
specious and likely-looking enough — it is my 
opinion he would never have gone wrong, except 
morally (for the man has no principle whatever). 
He would have died worth a plum, the chairman 
of innumerable companies, and much respected 
by the majority of his fellow-creatures—that is, 
by all those who didn’t know him. But he met 
with disasters from the first, and repaired them 
with the nearest means that came to hand, and 
they were foul means. Once on that road, the 
descent is easy.” 

* Do you think he has done anything absolute- 
ly criminal ?” 

“Certainly. He has been on the verge of 
such crimes—or, at all events, of one crime—as 
convince me he must have committed intermedi- 
ate ones without the faintest scruple. He has 
become the immediate associate of the vilest 
wretches—this man Dawson, for one, whom your 
fellow-travellers in the railway carriage so inju- 
diciously mentioned. What you overheard on 
that occasion has been of great service in our in- 
vestigations. We have found out all about the 
8.8. mine. It is the notorious San Sobrano sil- 
ver mine, concerning which such revelations have 
been recently made. Your two friends had just 
returned from South America on a confidentiai 
mission. They had been ‘salting’ the mine. 
There is a warrant out for Dawson’s apprehen- 
sion upon a much more serious charge. But as 
regards the mine, there is no doubt that Adair is 
implicated. He was unable to raise the money 
to float it, on which the promoters depended.” 

Here a cab drove rapidly up to the door, and 
the office bell rang with violence. 

“T should not wonder if that was some news 
about our friend,” continued Irton, with his fin- 
ger raised for silence. “Clients, unless, indeed, 
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NERVOUSLY.” 


they are ladies who have suffered wrong, do not 
try our bell wires so severely.” 

“ Are you expecting news about him ?” 

“Not this morning in particular; but it must 
needs come soon.” 

A clerk entered with a card in his hand. He 
gave it to his employer, who passed it on, with a 
significant look, to Aldred. 

“ Good heavens! Irton, it is the man himself!” 

“Yes; I think I can guess what he has come 
about,” returned the lawyer, grimly. “ Sit down 
at yonder desk, with a pen in your hand, and you 
will hear what the gentleman has to say for him- 
self. Show him in, Mason.” 

The next moment Adair was ushered into the 
room. He looked pale, as he always did, but with 
a difference: his color was leaden, even to his 
He might have been a corpse but for his 
eyes, which, after an angry glance round the room, 
fixed themselves like two burning coals upon the 
lawyer. 

“You are not alone,” he said; “what I have 
to say to you must be said in private.” 

“The gentleman yonder is in my confidence,” 
returned Irton, coldly. “If you object to his 
presence you can say what you have to say in 
writing. I will not see you alone.” 

“You are afraid, are you?” sneered Adair. 

“Not the least, since I am neither your wife 
nor your child.” 

“Ah! your words convince me that I am on 
the right track. Since you will have a witness, 
so much the worse for you. I am here to say 
that you have committed an infamy.” 

“Indeed! Ido not confess it, but I admit that 
you should be a good judge of what is infamous.” 

“Where are my wife and child?” exclaimed 
Adair, passionately. “They have been lured away 
from home by your machinations. Where are 
they ?” 

“T can not tell you.” 

“That is a lie. With your witness there, it is 


perhaps actionable to say so. No matter, I re- 
peat it.” 
“You can do so without fear, sir,” answered 


the lawyer, indifferently: “one does not bring 
civil actions against criminals.” 

“Criminals! That is of a piece with your 
whole behavior to me. You have gone about 
defaming my character. Wherever I turn I find 
you have been beforehand with your ‘ Do not trust 
him.’” 

“As for instance ? 
ample, Mr. Adair ?” 

“There is Dr. Woodruffe, for one.” 

“What! do you dare allude to that transac- 
tion? Then I admit it. I told him something 
which caused him to put the insurance company 
on their guard. And now, in your turn, answer 
me this: where did you propose to yourself to 
get the twelve thousand pounds requisite for float- 
ing the San Sobrane scheme 2” 

Adair answered nothing ; his white lips moved 
a little, and he moistened them with his tongue. 


Can you give me an ex- 
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“Did you not, at a monstrous pre- 
mium, insure your sick child’s life for 
that sum ?” 

“ What of that ?” murmured Adair, 
hoarsely. “The law had nothing to 
say against it, and therefore no one 
had a right to complain.” 

“That does not always follow, Mr. 
Adair. This gentleman here, whom 
you have taken for one of my clerks, 
may claim to be an exception to that 
rule.” 

Robert rose,and confronted Adair. 
“‘My name,” he said, “is Robert Al- 
dred, the son of your benefactor whom 
you have robbed and ruined. You 
have marred my future likewise; yet 
let me tell you that I do not loathe 


detest you for your 
cruelty to your unhappy wife.” 

“ Ah, I remember,” said Adair, con- 
temptuously; “you were one of her 
old flames. A pretty sort of conneec- 
tion for her husband to be schooled 
by! Of course it would have been 
a nice thing to have kept her money 
in the family; only she pveferred 
somebody else.” 

“That was not you, you cur,” said 
Aldred; “she married you out of 
fear.” 

“You seem to know 
about my domestic affair 
the other, scornfully. 

“We do,” interposed Irton, in sol- 
emn tones; “more, much more, than 
you have any idea of. We know, or 
at least 7 know, not only how you have 

ated your wife, but how you have 
attempted to treat your child. Do 
you remember what happened on the 

y that Dr. Newton called to see 


great deal 
answered 


“T remember he did see her.” 
“Yes, but something else. The 
I speak of had happened be- 
no doubt, but not ofte There 
> not many opportunities for it to 
happen, though you never let one slip. 
One offered itself that day ; you made 
an excuse to leave your and the 
below, and returned to the 
nursery alone.” 
Here Adair, who had been standing 
up throughout the interv 


doctor 


Vv, began to 
He stretched out his hand 
like one who gropes in the dark, and 
placed it on the | 

“T have no ree 


tremble. 


< of a chair. 

‘tion of the cir- 
» you mention,” he murmur- 
ed, huskily. 


culmsta 


“] know some one who can refresh 
your When entered 
slight mistake.” 

.” answered the other. 
room was darkened ; 
bottles the 


memory, you 
that room you m 
It is pos | 
agerly ; “ the 
were several on 
“Who said anything about bottles ? 
That is a most damaging admission 
on your part. It was no mistake you 
made with them, howev . had 
done the same thing too often for that. 
The mistake you made was in conelud- 
ing that there was nobody in the room.” 
A cold sweat broke out on Adair’s 
forehead ; he swung from side to side 
like a drunken man, and would have 
fallen to the floor but for the chair 
back, which he clasped convulsively. 


you 


* Jeanette was below wiih the rest,” 
he murmured, after a long pause. 

“She was; but there was another 
person in the nursery behind the cur- 
tain, It is lucky for you that you are 
not in the dock at this moment, for 
your face would hang you. 


For my 
part, there is nothing that would giv 


me greater pleasur » than to see you 
there; but we are not all like you; 
we sometimes deny ourselves a per- 
sonal gratification for the sake of oth- 
ers, It is for another’s sake, in or- 
der that your innocent child may not 
have to say to herself, ‘My father was 
a convicted felon,’ that I give you this 
warning You in danger of the 
law. To-morrow may be too late for 
escape; you must leave England to- 
day. 

Again the dry lips moved, but with- 
out speech; he bowed his head, how- 
ever, in token of acquiescence. 

“ Have you money—money, I mean, 
sufficient to take you across the Chan- 
nel ?” 

Adair lifted a trembling hand and 
touched his breast pocket. 

“To be sure,” continued Irton, dry- 
ly; “IT ought to have known that you 
would have feathered your own nest 
in any case. Now go. If you take 
my advice, you will not return to Al- 
bany Street—there may be people 
there on the lookout for you.” 

Without a word, without a look—for he did 
not rs his eyes from the ground—and with a 
fumbling for the handle of the door as if it were 
dat id it were hard to find, the man shambled 


are 


” 


“What a despicable hound!” exclaimed Rob- 
ert. ‘It makes me feel humiliated and unclean 
even to have been in hiscompany. How could my 
dear father have been attracted to such a person ?” 

“Five years of greed and fraud change a man 
pretty completely, Robert. His ways were always 


: 
y; he told me a lie the very first day I ever | 


yes on him, but he was not then like yonder 
Where is now cunning there was then 
igence: a fellow who might have been Tu 
tor of Trinity some day, like dear old Mav« 
in the world will not keep a man straig 
who is born crooked. No, he was not like that 
at one time. I remember Henny herself took his 
part against me at first.” 
“ But what has he done? How comes it that 
you have such a hold upon him?” 
“He thinks I can prove something, which, as 
a matter of fact, I only know and can not prove.” 


on his 


WEEP.” 


“How abject he looked, Irton! 
conscious guilt put on so debased a form.” 

“You are mistaken there, Robert; it is not 
the consciousness of guilt, but the fear of its con- 
sequences, which has so paralyzed him. He has 
plenty of ill-gotten gains in that breast pocket 
of his, and when he once gets abroad and finds 
himself out of the reach of punishment, he will 
lift up his drooping head again, and star esh 
oad to the devil.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


I never saw | 


| 
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“WOMEN MUST WEEP.’ 
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CHOICE RECIPES. 

Veat Cutiets.—The meat should be from the best 
part of the leg, and cutin good shape. Stew the bones 
in a little water for the gravy, adding two or more 
heads of celery cut and previously scalded, pepper, 
and sliced onion; strain this liquor, but return the 
celery; thicken with flour; add the cutlets, which 
must be cooked until tender, putting in more water 
if needed ; then remove the meat, and brown in a pan 
with a little butter. Garnish with lemon and very 
small fried force-meat balla. If a richer gravy is wish- 
ed, add less water, and put some rich sweet cream to the 
browned butter after the cutlets have been taken out. 
Veal cutlets should be about three-fourths of an inch 
thick, and beaten before cooking until every fibre is 
broken; on this depend their richness and delicacy, 
and, once tried, it will never be omitted. 

Murrox-Cnors axnp Fis Ror.—Broil the roes of 
two large pickled herrings; while hot add a quarter of 
a pound scant of butter, parsley, onion, Cayenne, and 
Jemon juice or vinegar to taste. Either chop the 
onion and parsley very fine, or remove after cooking ; 
pour hot over the broiled chops. 

Yettow Curoxen.—Cut up a young, tender chicken, 
and carefully wash it. Put into a saucepan a gill of 
water, a slice of lean bacon, pepper, a little nutmeg, 
one onion, three cloves, and a large spoonful of but- 
ter; let it cook one and a half or two hours, and slow- 
ly,so0 as to make gravy. When done, take out the 
meat, and keep it hot on adish, Beat well the yolks 
of three eggs, add a gill of cream, and stir into the 
liqnor from the chicken ; when rich and thick, remove ; 
add salt and pepper to suit, and a tea-spoonful each of 
vinegar and lemon juice; pour hot over the chicken. 
If carefully prepared it is rich and toothsome. 

Au excellent stuffing for either turkey or chicken is 
made from crambs of bread, butter, finely chopped 
parsley, celery-tops, salt, pepper, thyme, marjoram, 
beef chopped fine, and the yolk of oneegg. If desired 
still richer, add ten oysters and a small handful of 
boiled chestnuts—French are the best. If the weather 
is cold, or the fowls can be kept cold, they should be 
stiffed a week or ten days before cooking. The meat 
absorbs the seasoning, and it becomes more thorough- 
ly a part of the fowl. 

Baxep Eeo-Piant.—This is not only a palatable but 
a very attractive addition to a dinner table. Select a 
fine large ripe specimen ; with a sharp knife cut it in 
two lengthwise, and cat out the contents from one 
half, leaving only enongh adhering to the skin to keep 
it firm. If there are only five or six in the family, this 
will be sufficient, and the rest can be kept for another 
meal. Cook the vegetable until tender, just as you 
would pumpkins; it will take about four hours, and 
there must not be too much water. Drain very dry; 
mix into it a large lump of butter, salt, pepper, a trifle 
of onion, yolk of one egg, and enough cream to make 
it a thick batter. Fill the empty shell with this mix- 
ture; sprinkle bread-crumbs finely powdered over the 
top, and bake fifteen or twenty minutes in a quick 
oven, 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR SICK HEADACHE. 

Dr. N. 8. Reav, Chicago, says: ‘‘I think it is a rem- 
edy of the highest value in many forms of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, attended by sick headache, dys- 
pepsia, and diminished vitality.” 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 

Iy three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Expemann’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Jonw Pernie, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Expr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perair, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—{ Adv.] 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Has received universal endorsement. No other prepa- 
ration possesses such remarkable properties for em- 
bellishing and strengthening the hair and sonsoving 
it dark and glossy. It cnres bald and e 
dandruff. Buanerr’s Fravonine Exrnacts are the 
best.—{Ado.} 








Tue Genuine Cheneys Silks, so famed for never 
wearing * at retail by Samus: H. Trery, 18 East 
14th St.,N. ¥. Send for circular.—[{Adv.} 





Surreerre from Coughs, Sore Throat, etc., should 
try “ Brown's Bronchial Troches.”"—{ Adv.} 





TT 108 Prince St., N.Y., 
on Book free. Send your address. -{ Adv. } 


C.C. Suarw 
sends Fur Fash! 





Use the famous Lablache Face Powder.—{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMEN'LIS. 


> Breakfast Cocos 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
‘well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


v. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass, 
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CO.GUNTHERS SONS. 


Seal-Skin Sacques and Cloaks : 
For-lined Garments : 
For Trimmings, Muffs, and Collars. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT, AT LOW PRICES. 


(84 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Orders by mail or information desired will receive 
special and prompt attention. 


KNAB 


PIANO-FORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, aud Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 1 ‘Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TO LADIES OF TASTE. 
Wanted, Designs for Easter Devices. 


The PALMER ART COMPANY, of 
New York, desires to offer a profitable opportu- 
nity to ladies of taste for the display of their 
ingenuity in devising new designs for fancy arti- 
cles, suitable for the Easter trade of Art and 
Stationery Stores, and the Confectioner—such as 
novelties in Bonbonnitres, Decorated Eggs, and 
other articles appropriate to the Easter season. 

The designs should be executed, as far as pos- 
sible, in the material intended for the finished 
article, and forwarded free, with full address 
and statement of price, to care of Messrs. L. 
PRANG & CO., 38 Bond Street, New 
York, which well-known firm has kindly con- 
sented to take charge for us of this delicate 
matter, and which will become responsible for 
the fairest and most liberal dealing with the 
designers. 

For further information, address 


THE PALMER ART CO., 
86 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 









































DRESS 
MRS, THOMPSON’S 


PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 


1.—The PATENT SPRING conforms iteely 
to EVERY head. 

2.—Thy DO NOT HAVE A FALSE, wiggy look, 

asalloth.rs have. 

—B—They ss tear - break apart, but outwear 

THREE of any w 

4.—Thy CANNOT WRINKL E or SHRINK with 

ea, but keept heir shap» for year: 

5. a Jan as quickly, for they én t Figen dArcasing o& 

ba They ~ ee with a WET COMM when th-y get MUSSED, 

ond are known toremain inordr for a year wit hout redressing. 

1.—I GUARANTEE EVERY ONE to be CURLY HAIii, or refemd 
the money (fad. 

& —MUST IMPORTANT: Every tidy etn look yng and cttractivr 
with a THOMPSON WAVE, a6 BUNDRKDS WILL ACKXOWLEDEE 
they look ten years younger. 

9—As Ihave 10 diferent styles of THOMPOON WAVES, every faneg 
“enon fi #12 (Blond LG 

PRICES rom 96 to St (Blond and Gray extra 
Also, the most E ASSORTM at. 

Oo from SS wo to 860. GRAY HAIR 
A SPECI pt £ 
or Beware of parties endeavoring to sell 
af Waves representing them to be _ the 
pson Wave, asi oa not allow any other 
Dealer to'sell m 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE JMPSON. or 


RS. C. THOMP ON, 
No. 32 East 14th Street, ove YORK. 





A NEW CATarocue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 
ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
8-cent stamp, by 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 


854 Broadway, N. Y., or 314 Fulton St., Brooklyw. 























28 t 
- is the Ma- 
c gic Seale being 
one-ninth its actual 
“ size By it any lady con 
ent all styles of ladies’ and 
children’s garments, (sleeve inciu- 
ded.) without refitting. So simple. that 
achild can learn from the book alone. Iius- 
trated Circulars FREE’ Please mention this paper. 
AGENTS WANTED! Addr., it & Haroex, Quiney. , a 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing | 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noying yg from the Lips, ae 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. J ULIAN, No. 48 East 20th S8t., N.Y. 








Now is the Time to Subscribe. 
WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW STORY, 


I SAY NO! 


The Love-Letter Answered, 


BEGAN IN 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


For December 22, 1883. 





Special Notice to New Subscribers 


For 1884. 


The Numbers of Harper’s WEEKLY 
For December 22d and 29th, 1883, con- 
taining the first two instalments of Wilkie 
Collins's new story, will be sent gratuitous- 
ly, to New subscribers requesting the 
same, on receipt by Harper & Brothers of 
four dollars, the subscription price for 
Harper's Week .y for 1884. 





HARPER’S WEEKLY. 

On the 5th of January, 1884, Harper’s 
Week y will enter upon its 28th year. 
This journal is acknowledged to be the 
best illustrated paper in America. It 
presents, week by week, in faithful and 
graphic pictures, the noteworthy events 
of the day ; portraits of men of the time; 
reproductions of the works of celebrated 
native and foreign artists; cartoons by 
eminent pictorial satirists ; and humorous 
illustrations of the ludicrous aspects of 
social and political life. 

Every one knows the value of pictures 
in conveying immediate, vivid, and per- 
manent impressions. Pictures are a uni- 
versal language, understood at once by 
people of every tongue. They supple- 
ment and interpret the words of the poet, 
the historian, and the novelist. “A pict- 
ure paper” ought to come to every house, 
and it pays to get the best. 

Besides the pictures, Harper’s Wrek- 
Ly is full of good reading. It always 
contains instalments of one of the very 
best novels of the day. Its short stories 
are bright and entertaining. Poems, 
sketches, and papers on important topics 
of the day, by the most popular writers, 
and columns of humorous and personal 
paragraphs, make it interesting to every- 
body. 

Thus in Harper’s Werkiy Art and 
Literature go hand in hand. The variety 
and beauty of its illustrations are matched 
by its varied array of literature. Its 
pages are kept free from everything 
which would unfit it for the family cir- 
cle. In art and general literature it al- 
ways appeals to, and cultivates, good 
taste. 

In the field of politics it holds coun- 
try above party; and while it up- 
holds the grand fundamental principles 
of the Republican Party, it maintains its 
right to criticise and dissent. 

Among the many literary attractions 
of the new volume is a Serial Story by 
the popular novelist, Wirk1rz Co..iys, 
entitled “I Say No; or, The Love-Letter 
Answered.” 

An Illustrated Supplement was issued 
gratuitously with Harrer’s Weex«ty for 
Dec. 22, containing a powerful and fas- 
cinating story, by a well-known American 
writer, entitled HOW JOHN NORTON 
KEPT HIS CHRISTMAS. 

Whoever wants a Cosmopolitan, Inde- 
pendent, Illustrated Newspaper should 
subscribe for Harpger’s WEEKLY. 


Subscription Price, $4 00 per Year. 





Postage free to all subscribers in the United States 








or Canada. 


Remittances shonld be made by Post-Office Money 
i Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss, Address 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well - selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tabies with a delicately flavored bevera, . 
which may save us mauy heavy doctors’ bills. It 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that . 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.” —Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3g-lb. and Ib.) by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 





** T owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 

REMEDIE 


Testimonial of a Bos- 
ton lady. 





Typrwenne Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curioura Remepres, 

Curiovea Resorvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of inypurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause, 

Curteura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Curioura Soar, an exquisite Skin Beantifler and 
Toilet Requisite, preparec from Cutioura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 

Curtoura Remepies are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Biood Puritiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutieura, 50 cents; Soap, 
2 cents; Resolvent, $1. 

Porrer Deve an» Cuxmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 
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HAMMERED BRASS. 


Tools and designs with instructions for doing this 


work mailed on receipt of $4.00, Book of instruction 


on receipt of 10 cents. 
A. L. OVERBAGH, 
38 Park Place, N. ¥. 


THE ACME LEVER 


Caf Buttons 


Overcome all trouble with 


Stiff Cus. 


D>) The most conveni- 
ent, strong, relia- 
ble Button made, 
Ask your Jeweller 
for them. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universallysouglit after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
_8iT Sixru Avenue, New Youre, 









man Hair Goods, | 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS| 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turousnour He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—(878. 


j - INDELIBLE INK. — 

















No preparation and only acom- 


7c pen needed. Superior for 





decorative work on linen. Rec'd 
Centennial ME MEDAL. Sold by al all Statione rs& Druggists. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York, 


SHOPPING FOR ALL 


Of every description. Also orders for superior Dress- 
making. For circular address Mrs. VIRGINIA C. 
BREWSTER, 259 West Twenty-third St., New York. 
SHOPPING IN BALTIMORE. 
Mre. Smedes and Mrs. Thurmagpd, 98 John St., make 
purchases of every description for ladies and gentle- 
men. Samples free. Refere nce, Bishop Gree »n, Miss. 








NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Executed promptly, carefully, and tastefully. Circu- 
lars, with references, sent by addressing 
Mrs. 8S. M. ELLSWORTH, P. 0. Box 2888, N. Y. City. 


pass SHOPPING by an ‘American Lady. 
Circular and references. ek Laces and Wed- 
ding Trousseaux. Mrs. A. Lorrus, 5 Passage Saulnier. 


Or Every Drsourtion 


HOPPIN Lape gees for Ladies 


ey ag the country. For circular, address 





BALDWIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, New York, 
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FOR 
WILLIAM BLACK'S 


JUDITH SHAKESPEARE, 
ILLUSTRATED BY ABBEY. 
SEE 


IARPER’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No. 404) 


FOR JANUARY, 


Conrents : 


Portrait of John G. Whittier, 
Frontispiece. Engraved by G. Eaves; 


The Quaker Poet, 
A Personal Sketch of the Poet Whittier. 
RIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Hany Fenn; 


By HAR- 
lilustrated by 


At Mentone—i., 
By Constanor Fenimore Woo.son, Llustrated ; 


The Old Packet and Clipper Service, 


By G. W. Surtvon. Illustrated ; 


The Birth of a Nation, 
By Colonel Hie@inson. Illustrated ; 
Judith Shakespeare—t., 
A New Novel by Witniam Brack. 
ABBFY ; 


I}lustrated by 





Nature’s Serial Story—il., 
A New Novel. By E. P. ROE. 
and DiriMan; 


lilusirated by Ginson 


Short Stories, 

WIIAT WAS SEEN BY JUAN VALDEZ AT SAL- | 
TILLO. By Tuomas A. Janvier; | 
CASSIE’S CHRISTMAS-BOX. By A Workine-Girt; | 


City Athletics, 
By H. C. Bunner. ie 
Editor’s Easy Chair. 

Our English Visitors.—Italian Opera in New York.— 
Henry Irving and Ellen Terry in the Merchant of 
Venice.—The Staten Island Bicentenary.—The The- 
ory of Popular Government. 


Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 

The Division of Time.—A Chinese Notice.—Degrees. 
— Eschatological. —A Mistake. —Tom’s Joke. —A 
Sympathetic Sexton.—The Lieatenant’s Fruit Cake. 
— Uncle Mose’s Disappointment. — Anecdote of 
General Early.—Too Hopeful.—Solution of the Poe 
Acrostic. — Found a Grave - Yard. — Information 
Wanted.—The Texas Bell-Panch.—A Lawyer Dis- | 
comfited.—A Suggestive Visitor.—One Bachelor of | 
Many.—General Early again.—What Branches for 
John? 


_ 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. | 


| 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE.............Per Year $4 00 } 





HARPER'S WEEKLY.............+- 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR.... ‘ w 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. fi 1 50 | 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN te ARE 

LIBRARY (52 Numbers). . é 7 10 00 
Index to Harper's Magazine, 1 to 60. 8vo, Cloth.. 4 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


t#” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the | 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


- DRESSMAKER. _ 


| 
Our MACHINE for Drafting Dresses, &c., 
of course, — Charts, Squares, and other old | 
and tiresome Systems. Send at once for Illus- 
| 





trated Circular and Liberal Offer and ae 
Fcc per at your own home for 20 da 

fre charge. THE MoDOWELL G ARMENT 
DRAPTING MACHINE CO., 6 West 14th Street, 
New York City. } 


$66: 
4 


a week in om own tow n Terms and $5 outfit | 
free. Address H. Has.err & Co., Portland, Maine. | 
ONE-CENT) HANDSOME NEW SET or CARDS, | 
STAMPS. § A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N.Y. | 








Harper's | Bazar. 


The best service is given 
by the Nonpareil Velveteens ; 
they cannot be distinguished 
from silk velvets. 











| and Arctic Down Bed Quilts 


JAS. G. 


EVENING SILKS 


ATA 


GREAT SACRIFICE. 


350 PIECES OF 


Rich Lyons Failletine Silks 


In evening shades, viz.; White, Cream, Leghorn, 
Ciel, Light Beige, Mesique, Sapphire, &c., &ec. 
poor colors. These are specially adapted for 


Balls, Parties, and Receptions. We will sell 


these 350 pieces at 
75 Cents per Yard. 


This quality has never before been offered at 
less than $1.50, as these are the cheapest lot 
of fine - quality Lyons Silks ever offered. We 


recommend our patrons to be at our silk counters 


early in the morning. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th St., N. ¥. el 


ayCk, lo 
. 
onblab le Ks 





Cc 


0 


We have now in stock a fine selection of Eider 
Em- 
broidered, Fancy India Silk, and Sateen, a choice 
Holiday Gift. 


and Pillows, 


®) ? ) 
roadovay AS 19th él. 
c 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. | 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT wo Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUT ION, 


We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Hanper’s Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 


SAR PER bus BROTHERS, 


PATCH WORK 


sILES in $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; all colors, 
RICAN PURCHASING OO. P.O, Box 3648, N. Y. 


KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY. | 


TRUCTIONS for working the stitches. Direc- 

tions for Dry and Wet Stamping One sample per- 
forated Pattern, and sa alogue of over 800 Patterns. 
All for 10 2c. stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mase 


ILKS for Patchwork.- Assorted packages of Silks and 
Satins, 50c,, #1, and $5. Japanese Quilt Patterns, 50c. 
Hiss Jenene, Jvnome, No. 6 Bue kingham Square, Hartford, Cr. 





No | 


| 


Onited 
States 
Mutual 


ACCIDENT 
Association, 


he 320 Broadway, 


u. Y. 


\ 


‘ " i 


| Tnsures power Accidents at Half the 
Rates of Stock lock Companies. 





$70,000,000 OF INSURANCE IN FORCE, 
NOT ONE DOLLAR OF INDEBTEDNESS. 


2000 Claims Paid—Not One Unpaid. 


| CHAS. B. PEET (of Rogers, Peet, & Co.), President. 
JAS. R. PITCHER, Secretary 


320 & 322 Broadway, N.Y. 

DUPLEX 

CORSET They are adjustable over 
the hips by strap and 


buckle, and can be made to fit any form instantly. 
They have no bones to break over the hips. They 
are made with double seam, and will not rip. They 
have double bones and double steels, Money re- 
funded for any corset not satisfactory. Beware of 
imitations and infringements. Be sure the word 
DuPLex is on every corset. ‘Phe great popularity of 
the Celebrated Duplex Corset has te mpte od cape’ i- 
pled manufacturers to sell worthless imitations. We 
sho'l prosecute all such manufacturers and dealers 
selling such infringements to the full extent of the 
law, For sale by all dealers in Corsets. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
Send 3c. for Catalogue. 





| 
| 








Manufactured only by the 
BorTREE M'F’G Co. Why 
these corsets have con- 
quered all competitors. 








materials for Art Needlework, Send 3c. fo 


ABSOLUTELY 


THE “WILSON'S 


| 
LIGHTNING SEWER 


housand = a a minate. 
absolutely first-c 
Sent on tonal. 







ixe MaCHYNE o E CO., Chicago or New York. 


EMBROIDERY. orstst:20= 
e of Needlework,”— 
, is & complete guide to all kinds of EMBROIDERY. 
Uives Siagrame and full instruction in KENSINGTON, ARA- 
SENE a dallthe new embroidery stitches, aiso gives direc- 
tions for Crocheting and Knitting with cotton twine, several 
haudsome patterns of window and mantle Lambrequins, 
| also —— and knit fifty other useful and ornamental 
articles, aches how to make Modern Point, Honiton 
and pe Lace; also Rug Making, Tattin, &c., &c. Pro 
fusely llinstrated. Price 3% cents post-paid; Four for One 
Oliar. Stamping Outfit of 2 full size perforated Em- 
broidery Patterus, with powder. pad, &c..@@Q cents. Book 
of 100 Embroidery Designs 24 cts All the above $1.00, 
Patten Pub. Co. 47 Barclay St. NewYork. 








361 Sixth Ave. 


We have on hand the largest stock of Perforated 
Patterns in America, of the latest designs, and all ma- 
terials of Art Needlework. Onur prices are far lower 
than any house in the City. Send 3c. for catalogue. 

Send to the Yale 


GRAZY PATCHWORK =is'v.s: x-~ 


laven, Ct, fora dollar pac kage of their beautiful silks for pate iowk. 
$] Costly 
Augusta, Maine. 


a, ‘ Fine set Imported Cards for 4 cents. 
( AR DS. c THORP, Herwiem, 5. ¥. N.Y. 


A WEEK. $12 aday at home easily made. 
Outfit free. Address Trur & Co., 


JOHNSON, 


8 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


ATTRACTIVE NOVELTIES IN HOLIDAY GOODS: 





Dolls, Vases, Lamps, Screens, Work-Boxes, Toilet Cases : 
LEATHER GOODS IN WALLETS, POCKET-BOOKS, BAGS, &c. ; 


ALBUMS, JARDINIERES, 


Nonparel 


The most Fashionable 


Dress 


Material of the day. The BROCHE 
is the only WOVEN Velveteen 
Broché in the market. 





| title-page, and before 


PLANTS, CHRISTMAS CARDS, he | 
AT POPULAR PRICES 


| perfect appreci 
| It is a valuable 


HILL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobbers 


—or— 


MILLINERY GOODS, 


625 Broadway, 


Between Houston & Bleecker Sts., 


— , , > 
NEW YORK, 

Publishers of Hi1.’s Miciier’s Gazerre. 

them for a Sample Copy. Maile d free to the 


Send to 
Trade 


Tur Lonpon AcApeEmMy, in its review of Doré’s 


“Raven,” asks: “ Are ail the best books this sea 
son to come to us from America?” 


THE LAST COMPLETE WORK 


GUSTAVE DORE. 
THE RAVEN. 


By Ep@ar Attan Por. With 26 Full-page 
Plates by Gustave Doré. Title-page Design 
By Exrric Vepper. Comment on the Poem 


By Epmunp Ciarence Stepman, Folio, Orna- 
mental Cloth, Gilt 


$10.00, 


Edges, and in 
Uniform with Doré’s “ 


box, 
Ancient Mar- 


Tenth Thousand now ready. 


a neat 
iner.” 


The publication of ‘The Raven” by the Harpers is 
advent in Americ bookmaking. It is perfect 
from the beginning of Mr. Stgpman's charming ‘‘ com- 
ment on the poem” to the last engraving. Th 
pography is without a flaw 
fully done by skilled 


an an 
e ty- 


The eugraving is beanti- 


utists. Vepper cont: 
the us of the folio sits a 
mighty angel at the Gates of Death throwir 
light of his torch upon the approach, but g 
from profane touch the key that 
known beyoud. 

A volume 


ributes a 
port 
“ the 
irding 
opens to the uu-* 
-Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 

which in artistic merit and samptuons 
style of production cannot be surpassed. The sket 
are not marked by any of the horrible conceptions 


hes 


that are found in his illustrations of Dante and 
Milton, but they are sufficiently unique to set forth 
the originality and striking character of the poem, 


and the peculiar genius of the 
work of Dons, the 


artist. Being the 
series will have special value, 
not only in present interest, but as a permanent 
memorial. * * * The introductory essay by Stepman 
is a fine specimen of his power of analysis, and of his 
ition of genius in the works of another. 
introduction alike to the poem and 
its illustrations. The volume itself is beyond all 
commendation * The paper is the finest; the 
letter-press is equal to anything that has ever been 
executed in this country ; 
the whole volume 
Reems 
N.Y. 
As a series of variations on 
theme (speaking of Gustave 
have herein something more than interest, 
fascination.—Daily Telegraph, Loudon. 


ast 





the binding is artistic ; and 
is so exquisitely finished that it 
almost a desecration to turn over its leaves. — 
Observer. 

a grand and pathetic 
Doré’s illustrations) we 
we have 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


t@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of Ten Dollars. 


HOME 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, a fortnightly 16-pag 
lIustrated j ournal of all Art Work, Brass Ham 
Painting, Embroider > Carving, Modelling 
EXTRA FULL-PAGE STUDIES IN COLOR, MONTI 
LY; also regular full-sized double-sheet working dosigu 
supplementa -Questions promptly answered in the paper, 
and suggestions given without charge. 1873 
The only art fr: er giving colored supplements, 3. 3.00 a 
year ; six anc Ered months subscriptions received. Send 
Se. in stamps for sample copy and cats 7} of —— 
special handbooks on all branches of Art Work 
he 


is paper. WM. WHITLOCK, 140 Nassau et u.Y. 











Establishec 


FINEST CARDS E EVER ISSUED 


A beautiful BASK E LOWE RS—Mare 
chal Niel and Jacque oe nt aed 8; or,.a BASKET 
OF FRUIT—Peaches, flums, Grapes and Cher- 
ries—very natural and from original designs. Full 
size. Mailed on receipt of 9 cents each, or 15 cents 
the pair in stamps. Mention this paper 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 110 Wooster St., N. ¥. 


TAKE NOTICE. 
For 50c. (in stamps) 200 Elegant Scrap Pictures. 
No two alike. F. WHIT ING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 
$5 l 0 $20 pe rt day at home. Samples worth $5 free, 
0 Address StTinson n & Co Portland, Maine. 


LYONS FACE 


ARE 


FAST PILE 
GUARANTEED. 





veteen. 


> 





Journal des Demoiselles (Paris) 
‘Nonpareil Velveteen.” — 
Of all fabrics of the kind, this 
one is the nearest approach to 
Lyons velvet ; it is produced 
in the rich colors of the most 
expensive silk velvets 








WHOLESALE TRADE SUPPLIED BY SHAEN & FITHIAN, NEW YORK. 














VOLUME XVIL, NO. 2. 























“Tit, MATILDY, COME OUT HEAH AN’ GIT DISHER TURKEY! I's DONE MOS’ GIVE OUT LUGGIN' OF 


DE WEAVY THING |” 


+ oral 
FACETLE. 

Litrie Johnny's sister was helping him one evening 
with his spelling lesson for the day following. In the 
column which constituted his lesson occurred the word 
“ populous,” with its meaning, also the word “ discon- 
solate,” followed by its definition, “ full of grief.” The 
latter seemed to require especial study, for Johnny 
failed on it every 4ime. 

* Well, now, John,” said bis sister, “ it’s very strange 
you miss the definition of this word ‘disconsolate’ 
every time we come to it, I shall have to make upa 
sentence for you. Suppose I want to express to you 
that I feel very badly, and instead of saying ‘I am dis- 
consolate,’ 1 use simpler words and say “I am full of, — 
What word shall it be, Johuny ?” 

* Inhabitants!” cried Johnny, triumphantly. 


—_——_—._————. 


Mies Karolaway sent her first poetical effort—in fact, 
her first literary attempt—to a paper published in her 
own city. It is needless to say she was quite gratified 
at seeing her poem appear soon after, While desirous 
that the fact of her writing it should not be known, 
Miss K. longed to know what might be thought of her 
poem by an unprejudiced reader. 

* By-the-way,” she said to a friend who happened 
in one morning, ‘I've been sort of interested in this 
little poem that came out in the Journal a day or two 
ago ; irs by -——," 

“Oh, I've read lots of her things,” said the second 
young lady, who had a dread of seeming not posted— 
*Jots and lots of them. She writes stacks, you know.” 

Mies K. thought it needless to continue in 80 une 
profitable a quarter. 

—_-_>-—— 


Gaanpma (reprovingly). “* What, reaching way across 
the cake basket, Johny! I was always taught to take 
the piece nearest me.” 

Jounny Wisenrap. “* But this piece would have been 
nearest me, grandma, if the cake basket had been turn- 
ed the other way.” 





————— 















==} G PASSENGERS 4 
TRAINS MARE REQUESTED To |) == 


riers. 


SHOW their TICKETS, }} 














SS a 
“HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS.” 
Now, THEN, MARM, LAST TRAIN—SHOW YER TICKET, MARM!” 


“OH, DEAR ME! MINE’S IN MY POCKET, WOULDN'T YOU BE SO KIND AS TO GET IT FOR ME, 
PLEASE ?” 




















IN JAPAN, 
In Japan 
The curious man 
Can find out a woman's age by a plan 
She has over there 


| RAS VANS DS Of arranging her hair, 
bi {aN yi oe As only a Japanese lady can. 
Le s\n | 4 1 4) A loop or two more, 


y wi ait A hair-pin less— 
i IM! ii By signs like these is the truth betrayed; 
Wht I So that looking her o’er 

| i It is easy to guess 


Whether she be a wife, widow, or maid. 


"Tis a style 
"Twould be worth while 

For us to import from that Eastern isle; 
Though many a maid, 
I am much afraid, 

Would such a fashion at once revile. 
If a hair-pin more 
Would settle a doubt, 

The American feminine, I'll engage, 
To be safe on that score 
Would leave those out 

That were most likely to tell her age. 


No. "Twon't do, 
That is true; 
And he who is anxious to interview 
The female sex, 
And their temper vex 
By the impudent question, ‘‘ How old are you?’ 
If he wonld know 
The truth exact— 








FASHION FOR 1884—THE GLORIFICATION OF COLLARS. 


NECK OR NOTHING. 


The prying, spying, curious man— 
He had better go, 
When his trunks are packed, 
And spend the rest of his days in Japan. 

















ae a. 

















| 





THE BAD BOY'S BED-TIME. 


“ AND GUILT WAS MY GRIM CHAMBERLAIN, AND LIGHTED ME TO BED.” 





“TALK ABOUT WHITE FOLKS’ SNOW MAN! LOOK AT DAT DAISY! SEE DE SPECKUN ON DAT 
MUD HEAD! HE’s DE CHILE!” 








